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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
oon eee 

HE latest news from South Africa shows that though 
the Boer raiders into the Colony have not yet been 
captured, they have not been able to produce anything 
approaching a general contlagration amoung the Datch popu- 
lation, but instead have cansed a good deal of indignation 
among the farmers who prefer talking Pro-Boer sentiments 
to acting up to them. At the same time loyalist feel- 
ing at the Cape has been greatly stimulated, and the 
British half of the people has literally sprung to arms 
throughout the Colony. Besides the raiding the Boers have 
made a determined attempt to break the line of communica- 
tions. The Delagoa line was on the night of January 7th 
attacked simultaneously at five posts, ¢.c., at Belfust, Wonder- 
fontein, Nooitgedacht, Wildfontein, and Pan. During the 
dense fog that prevailed the Boers crept up to our positions 
andattempted to storm them, but they were driven off. Our 
losses were heavy (eighty casualties in all), but those of the 
Boers were heavier, for twenty-four bodies were counted. 
The Boer plan—that of a raid into the Colony supported by a 
breaking of the communications—has thus become apparent. 
Fortunately it has not succeeded, and will not succeed, for 
our communications are now more strongly guarded than 
ever, and the raiders are not meeting with the support they 
expected. 








News has this week been received of a very spirited action 
performed by the Imperial Light Horse at Zandfontein. 
They were advancing up a hill which had previously been 
scouted by Hussars, without any trace of the enemy being 
found, when they were suddenly tired on by a body of Boers 
ambushed in the long grass. The Boers allowed the Hussars to 
pass, and then firedinto the Imperial Light Horse at fifty yards’ 
range. The Imperial Light Horse immediately dismounted, 
and after a tactical retirement, advanced, drove the enemy 
off, and took part of bis convoy. There was no thought of 
surrender. The behaviour of this gallant corps throughout 
the war has been of a kind of which all Englishmen are, and 
have a right to be, proud. They have been fighting hard for 
a year, and their casualties have been terribly heavy, yet the 
oath never to lay down their arms has not, we believe, been 
broken by a single surrender. The force is in fact as in 
name Imperial, for almost every section of the Empire is 
represented, including, of course, the Mother-country. 
Colonel Sampson, the commanding officer, and Major Karri- 
Davies, the second-in-command, were, it will be remembered, 
the two reformers who refused to petition Mr. Kruger for 
pardon, and who remained in prison till their gaoler was 
obliged, out of shame, to release them unconditionally. We 
trust that a really good history of the doings of the Imperia 
Light Horse will be prepared, and that, as a further monu- 





ment, that body will retain its corporate existence, and 
receive colours, or some such mark of distinction, from the 
Queen’s own hands. 





The China news is meagre. The American Government, 
exasperated by the slow progress of the steam-roller at 
Pekin, proposed that its operations should be removed to 
Washington, or some other capital, where a Conference 
should discuss and decide the points still in doubt. The 
Powers, however, thought it best not to make any change 
of plan, and the proposal has therefore been withdrawn. 
We think the Powers were right. Even the brightness and 
vigour of Columbian air would not have stimulated the 
European Concert to that movement of allegro con brio which is 
longed for—and mostnaturally—by the Transatlantic diploma- 
tist. The change would only have produced more delay. 
Meantime it is said that the Dowager-Empress refuses 
to punish any persons except those already named, and will not 
agree to execute the lists which the Ministers are preparing. 
This, however, may be only Pekin gossip. In truth, 
nothing certain is known as to the real intentions of the 
Dowager-Empress andthe Court. They sit safe and secluded 
behind a cloud of lies and rumours at Sian, and no man 
really knows their aims and schemes, or even their actions. It 
may be that behind that cloud is preparing a military coup 
which will startle all Europe. At any rate, the gleam of 
arms, real or imaginary, sometimes strikes through the 
mist. A Chinaman who was lately at Sian is reported, 
according to a New York telegram, to have declared that 
eighty-five thousand Chinese are drilling there, that the 
majority are armed with modern rifles, that they are bitterly 
anti-foreign, and that they believe they can beat the Allies. 
We have not yet done with the Chinese imbroglio, 


The acquisition of Man shesie by Russia appears, according 
to the 7/mes correspondent in New York, to have caused a 
good deal of surprise and annoyance in America, At any 
rate, a good many of the uewspapcrs express indignation at 
Russia’s conduct, Apparently the public in America really 
believed that Russia wanted the same thing as America,—that 
is, no territory, but merely the right to trade freely with an 
independent Ciina. ‘lhat was of course an entire misunder- 
standing. Wecannot, however, profess to be specially indignant, 
with Russia in thematter. 1f the Americans are disillusioned it 
is their own fault. They should have tried to find out what 
Russia’s real aspirations were, and must be, and not have 
swallowed her polite professions merely because they seemed 
to agree with American sentiment. Russia wants and means 
tu have open ports in the Far Mast, and also the territories 
through which the Trans-Asian Railway must run, and there- 
fore any professions inconsistent with these aims should always 
be ignored. Our own diplomatists are everlastingly making a 
similar mistake. By persistent protests they induce Russia 
to make professions which it is clear to all dispassionate 
observers she cannot and will not keep, and when Russia 
later fails to act up to those professions they abuse her 
roundly for her faithlessness. It stvikes us that it would be 
more to the point and more businesslike not to believe asser- 
tions which a little thought would show them are sure to be 
repudiated. 


Both Houses of the Foussh Parliament met on Tuesday, 
and M. Deschanel was re-elected President of the Chamber 
of Deputies by 296 votes as against 220 cast for M. Brisson. 
Competent observers, including M. de Blowitz, attach no special 
political significance to the result or to the slight falling off in 
the vote for M. Deschanel as compared with last year. They 
attribute bis re-election to the conciliatory and tactful 
qualities he has shown during his tenure of office. In the 
Senate the Session was opened by the aged M. Wallon, 
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temporaty President in virtue of his seniority, while in the 
Champer of Deputies M. Rauline, a Bonapartist Deputy, 
exercising what he called the “ungrateful privilege” of age, 
made an eloquent appeal to his colleagues to do their utmost 
to abolish fratricidal hatred and to work for peace, 
harmony, and fraternity, The appeal was well received, but 
these courteous preliminaries, like the hand-shakings of prize- 
fighters, must not be taken to indicate a calm reception for 
the Government Bill against the religious Associations, over 
which the forces of Republicanism and of the clerico-military 


| | 

echeme, which has provoked such vehement opposition 
amongst the Agrariane, he combated the view that it Was 
calculated to promote the interests of industry and commerce 
at the expense of agriculture. On the contrary, the object of 
the system of inland waterways was to benefit all portions of 
the Monarchy equally. Personally he was convinced that the 
canal from the Rhine to the Elbe would benefit both 
interests; that “a splendid market would be opened in the 
West for the superfluous products of the agriculture and of 
the forests of the East.” Farther than that, he said that the 


reaction will fight as they have never fought before. We can | canal would enable the products of Eastern Prussia to com. 
only repeat our regret that the battleground should be a | pete in the markets of the West with the advantages of cheap 


measure which seeks to substitate secularist oppression for 
clerical domination. 





A curious personal sketch of M. Deschanel, contributed 
by the Paris correspondent of the Daily News, will be 
found in Thursday’s issue of that journal. M. Deschanel, 
according to the writer, won his election not by his 
polities so much as by his gifts as a host, his genuine 
amiability, and his mastery of the art of pleasing every- 
body. He not only entertains lavishly, but even sends 
presents of game to the Deputies. Thongh nota Clerical, 
he conforms, outwardly at least, to the ritual of Roman 
Catholicism, he is the intimate friend of muny wealtby 
Clericals, and would not do anything in Parliament to 
wound their feelings. “He is all things unto all men, If 
he went to Rome he would kiss the Pope’s slipper.” 
Toough enjoying a sybaritic existence, he lays bimself 
out in the provinces to captivate the common people as well 
as the local magnates; and though sneeringly alluded to by 
his detracturs as “un arrivisie’—-the man who always con- 
trives to be on the winning side—and bracketed, for his 
patronage of gastronomy, with De Béchamel, the inventor of 
4 sauce, it is noted that the higher he has climbed, the more 
he has been at pains to disarm envy. M. Deschanel’s use of 
the culinary art to control and keep in good hamour the 
Assembly over which he presides recalls a saying of Charles 


Buller’s. Speaking of the first Reformed Parliament, he used | 
to declare that the excellence of the Speaker’s cook in two , 
years turned all the aggressive Radicals from the provinces | 


into Moderate Whigs. The country escaped from revolation 
by the soothing intlnences of Manners-Sutton’s che? 





The recent trials of the new French submarine boat ‘ Morse’ 
at Cherbourg are described in Wednesday’s Fvquro. The | 
‘Morse’ is « cigar-sbaped screw-driveu vessel, into which en- | 
trance is effected through a narrow hatchway, the only free | 
space in the interior being a narrow passage without partitions, 
]00 ft. long, 6 ft. high, and 2 ft. wide. This passage is | 
divided into three sections, the foremost containing the 
torpedoes, the second the accumulators giving light and 
pewer, the third the dynamo which propels the screw. 
beneath the floov are a number of water-ballast compart- 
ments, filled or emptied by electric machinery, according as 
it is intended to depress or raise the vessel. When she is 
travelling ou the surface the place of the navigating 
Lieutenant is in w small conning-tower, but when she 
-toks—an operation performed in seventy seconds as 
igainst half-an-hour eeccupied by earlier types of the 
submarine —he takes his stand in the centre of the 
passage, guiding the boat by a “periscope,” a “ mysterious 
‘ptival apparatus,” the other extremity of which floats 
on the surface, and gives him a faithful representation 
of all that is occurring on the water. It is claimed for the 
* Morse’ that the crew can remain under water for sixteen 
hours witbout strain. It is to be hoped that these trials 
may cause the Admiralty to abandon their purely watchful at- 
titude for one of active experimenting. Very possibly the sub. 
marine is not yet practical, but who knows but that we might 
wake it so if our Admiralty would only devote money and 
energy to experiments. 


} 


{ 


Count von Bulow made an important speech in the 
Prussian Diet on Wednesday. The tone of his address, 
which was chiefly addressed to the Agrarians, was most con- 
ciliatory. It was, he said, the duty of the Government to 
protect with impartiality agriculture, commerce, and industry, 
and he was convinced that Prussian agriculture was in need 
of powerfal support. Turning tothe Rhine and Elbe canal 





inland freights and of that ‘“‘assured protection by means oj 
tarifis against foreign competition, which we must see that 
they obtain, and which we will see that they obtain.” This 
is naturally taken to mean that the Imperial Chancellor j, 
ready to advocate an enhanced duty on foreign grain, It, 
will be curious to see how this speech is received in America. 


Those who, like ourselves, admire the civic virtues of the 
Duke of Norfolk, and whose hearts were deeply touched 
by the way in which he threw up an office in which ho 
had done excellent work, and volunteered for the front, 
cannot but regret that he should have allowed himself to 
be made the mouthpiece of an attack on the Italian King, 
Government, and nation. In an address presented on Tues 
day last by the English pilgrims to the Pope, and read by the 
Duke of Norfolk, the following words were used:—“‘ We 
pray and trust that the new century may witness the restora. 
tion of the Roman Pontiff to that position of temporal inde- 
pendence which your Holiness has declared necessary for the 
effective fulfilment of your world-wide charge.” Naturally 
Italians who care for their country have deeply resented this 
demand for the disintegration of Italy. We suppose 
the Duke of Norfolk felt obliged, out of loyalty to the 
Vatican, to make this protest, but the fact that he felt such 
an obligation is but another sign of the unwisdom of -the 
| poliey to which the Pope is committed, 








The Pope in bis reply to the address showed pretty clearly for 
what purposes the temporal authority would be used were it 
ever restored. “ Under our eyes,” he told the pilgrims, “in 
this holy city, which should be the inviolate centre of 


' Catholicism, it is permitted to aseociations for religious 
| propagation to take advantage of the sad economic con- 


ditions of the country to corrupt the faith of our children 
in the name of the specious doctrine of judgment 
which pretends to leave each the right of interpreting in his 


/ own fashion the doctrine of Christ. You are right in pro- 


testing against this state of things, which enables you better 
to understand the grievous circumstances in which we have 
lived during the twenty-five years of our Pontificate.” in 
other words, temporal power is needed to prevent liberty of 
worship and of conscience in Rome, and to cleanse Rome 
from the detilements of Protestant teaching. Yet the Pope 
praises the British nation because it allows full liberty of 
conscience. Fortunately, there is little fear of the Papacy 
recovering the temporal power. And, in truth, all good 
Roman Catholies should rejoice that this is so. Nothing 
could result therefrom but spiritual injury. 

Mr. £. T. Cook, who has been editing the Daily News 
during the last four years, bas resigned the post of editor, 
and London daily journalism thus loses, though only tor a 
timo we hope, one of its keenest minds. Mr. Cook, besides 
being a most capable publicist and editor, has shown a cool- 
ness of head anda judgment not often to be found joined with 
the instinct for news, the journalist’s fazer for what is 
goud or bad “copy.” Mr. Cook never made the pace too 
hot, and though a hard hitter, never hit below the belt. His 
reason for leaving the Daz/y News isa change in the proprietor- 
ship, and thus for the second time Mr. Cook suffers by a 
revolution in ownership. We cannot, however, feel any sym 
pathy with those who talk as if men who disagree with Mr. 
Cook’s views had no right to buy the Daily News and change 
its policy. A man who buys a newspaper has a perfect 
right to change its policy; nay, if it is representing views 
which be regards as barmfal to the nation, it should be a 
matter of couscience with him to alter its tone. But though 
we feel this, we cannot but he amused that the sndden con- 
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yersion by purchase of the Daily News from Anti-Boer to 


Pro-Boer views is applauded by men who only this time last | 
year talked of ‘“‘the capitalists crashing out free discus- | 
sion by the power of the purse.” Though we regret | 


Mr. Cook’s temporary withdrawal from journalism, we 


should not be sorry to see a first-class London daily con- | 


ducted on Radical and so-called Little England lines. 
We do not in the least agree with the Little England view, 
but we want to see that side put, and put well, and we trust 
that the new editor may be able to accomplish that object, 


If he is wise he will continue Mr. Cook’s admirable tradition | 


of never screaming to show that you are in earnest. 


Reuter’s agent, telegraphing to Wednesday’s papers, states 
that the Central Peace Committee at Kroonstad has addressed 
an open letter to the inhabitants of the Cape Colony stating 
that the time has come for the inhabitants of the Orange 
River Colony to make every effort to save the country from 
ijurtber destruction. “We have done our besi,’ they say, 
‘and fought to get Africa under one tlag, and we have lost. 
Let there be no mistake about this. England has spent 
millions and sacrificed thousands of lives, and no reasonable 
being can believe for one moment that she will now give up 
the fruits of victory.” Meetings such as the Worcester Con- 
gress cannot and will not do any good, while they have done 
much harm by giving encouragement to the burghers on 
commando. ‘The fatal result of the Worcester Congress has 
been that commandos have again entered Cape Colony, 
encouraged by the resolutions and speeches, which gave the 
burghers the impression that the Colonists were ready to 
assist them by force of arms. “It was not brotherly of you 


to raise such false encouragement in their breasts. England | 
has definitely announced that she will not restore the indepen- | 


dence of the two Republics. Let us, in the interests of last- 
ing peace in South Africa, accept this announcement as final, 
and let us work for conciliation on that basis.” It is difficult 


to know what, if any, importance to attach to these proposals. | 
In all probability they are genuine, but much must depend | 
upon the weight carried by the signatories. Personally, we | 


do not think much will come of negotiating till the Boers 
have received another crushing defeat or series of defeats in 
the field, and we have secured two or three thousand more 
prisoners. Still, as far as it goes, the letter is a good sign. 

A deputation representing a hundred thousand coloured 
people of the Western Province waited upon Sir Alfred 
Milner this week, and offered to help in every way possible 
her Majesty’s forces in the field. Sir Alfred Milner in reply, 
says the Jvmes correspondent, declared that “not race or 
colour but civilisation was the test of men’s capacity for 
political rights.” As they were aware, he had done his best 
to secure fair treatment for coloured people in the Transvaal, 
and he would certainly do no less in the future—he hoped 
wore effectively than was possible under the late Govern- 
went. He appreciated their offers of assistance. “They 
could help in many ways, without taking arms ; they could, 
for instance, assist the military up country by giving infor- 
wation.” Sir Alfred could not, of course, allow the natives 
to giveaid in arms, but we are delighted to note the general tone 
of his remarks. The native question still remains the biggest 
of all South African questions, and also the question which is 
most difficult to handle. 





Stonehenge has, we regret to learn, suffered severely in the 
great gale of a fortnight back, one of the uprights having 
been blown down and its lintel broken across. In view of the 
opening at no distant date of two railway stations at 
Amesbury, only a mile and a half from the stones, and the 
consequent influx of uncontrolled tourists afflicted with the 
racocthes scribend: in one of its most objectionable forms, 
Tord Nelson pleads effectively in Tuesday’s Trmes for the 
national supervision of what he rightly calls ‘Sone of the 


wonders of the world.” He points out further that the 
stability of the remaining “‘ trilithons ” could be greatly 
enhanced by surface draining, that by deepening the circular 
vallam it might be made a real fence to the temple, and that, 
as careful drawings of the circle as it appeared before the 
gale of 1797 are preserved, the fallen trilithons might easily 


be restored. 


We agree that if the owner will be content with a rea- 


sonable price, the State should purchase. The stones 
are quite close to the Salisbury Plain military area, and 
might easily be bought and thrown into it, for the soldiers 
not only would not injure the stones, but would be vigilant 
| guardians. As to deepening the vallum, we must withhold a 
positive opinion till better advised, but if anything is done in 
| the way of digging out the ditch, it must be done under the 
| strictest antiquarian supervision. The secret of the date of 
| Stonehenge almost certainly lies buried in that ditch. If 
| Roman pottery is found at the very bottom of the ditch, then 
Stonehenge is probably of the Roman or post-Roman period. 
| If there are Roman traces only at the top, and earlier remains 
below, then Stonehenge, granting the ditch is contemporary 
with the circle, must be earlier than the Roman invasion. 


{ 


| 


The Emperor of Germany has not been slow in marking his 
recognition of the achievements of Count von Zeppelin, the 
air-ship inventor. Before delivering a lecture at the Colonial 
Society in Berlin on Monday, Count Zeppelin was authorised 
to announce that the Order of the Red Hagle had been con- 
ferred on him, and read a letter in which the Kaiser, after 
describing Count Zeppelin’s achievement as constituting an 
epoch-making advance in aerial navigation, stated his inten- 
tion to support the inventor in further experiments by placing 
the advice and experience of the Balloon Division of the 
Army at his disposal whenever he might desire. Count 
Zeppelin in his lecture gavo a most interesting and candid 
account of his ascents at the Lake of Constance. He did not 
disguise the drawbacks of his system,—the enormous size of 
his air-ship, the danger of carrying so great a quantity of 
gas, and the brittleness of the material of which the 
machine was constructed. But there remained the facts that 
| his air-ship had been able to attain a height of over three 
hundred yards above the lake, and to carry with it, in addition 
to the crew and ballast, provisions sufticient to iast for ten 
days; that the speed attained was about ten yards a second 
(exactly the extreme speed at which a man can run); and that 
| it was possible to guide the ship in any direction. Count 





| Zeppelin has fairly earned his highly appropriate decoration 
of the Red Hagle. 


The District Railway has decided to udopt electric traction. 
At an extraordinary general meeting held on Monday Mr. 
id. S. Forbes, the chairman, informed the shareholders that 
' the position of the Company had become desperate—the 
Metropolitan and District Railways have been losing at the 
rate of nearly £1,100 a week for the last half-year—and 
called for prompt remedies. Their difficulties had all arisen 
from two unforeseen causes,—omnibus competition and the 
| Central London Railway. ‘To extricate themselves from this 
| great dilemma the adoption of electric traction, for which 
their line was peculiarly well fitted, was the only resource, 
and they had the authority of the best experts for believing 
that the change could be effected at a very moderate cost and 
in averyshort time. Heaccordingly asked that the directors 
should be given full powers to raise additional capital of 
£500,000, and to create and issne £166,000 of debenture stock. 
Ultimately the chairman’s proposals were carried unanimously. 
The war between tube and tunnel now enters on a new stage, 
in which the inherent advantages of the latter shonid un, 
doubtedly tind freer play. 





An ominous incident is reported by Reuter’s Agency from 
Beira. A batch of one hundred and thirty-six Abyssinians 
and Somalis, imported on board the German liner ‘ Herzog’ 
| for labour in the Rhodesian mines, refused to land, having 
| been told by the firemen that they would have to work in 
| chains. The Portuguese police and soldiers were called in, 
| and the natives proving recalcitrant, a serious fight ensued, 
| in which nine of the police were wounded, while one Somah 
| was killed, twenty-six were wounded, and eighty-six are re- 
| ported missing, “having jumped overboard.” This painful 
| episode shows how extremely difficult is the problem of native 
| labour in South Africa. We may remark, however, that if 
| the Chartered Company had not allowed a system of what 
| was practically forced labour to be carried oat in Rhodesia in 
| the years following the conquest, there would probably be no 
need now to import native labour. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
= - =O - 
THE SILUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

N spite of the alarmist telegrams from South Africa 
as to the so-called invasion of the Colony—it is absurd 
to dignify a raid with that name—and in spite of a certain 
dinger as to the food supplies owing to the attacks on the 
lines of communication, we cannot profess to feel alarmed 
or even depressed. On the contrary, we see one or two 
new signs which are distinctly hopeful. In the first place, 
we note the movement that is taking place among a certain 
section of the Boers in favour of peace. Possibly there 
is a certain amount of “slimness’’ in their action; but 


even if there is, and if they are thinking chiefly of gaining | 


time, the fact of their overtures is significant. Still better 
is the news that the Dutch farmers are not joining the 
raiders, and that in many districts the presence of the 
commandos is distinctly disliked. Best of all are the 
enthusiasm and pluck with which the British and loyalist 
portions of the population have met the crisis and joined 
the various corps which are now being organised. We 
have always felt that as the war was primarily waged to 
deliver South Africa from the dominance of the slave-driving 
Boer oligarchy, and to keep South Africa a free nation in 
a free Empire, the greater the part taken in it by the 
South Africans the better. No doubt there have been 
difficulties hitherto, as it would not have been wise to 
inflame Dutch feeling in the Colony. Now, however, that 
the Colony has been actually raided, the British Colonists 


can defend their own country without scruple. In doing so | a. 
‘advanced to any set of people to set them up again in 


they help to prove how absurd is the notion that we are 


fighting the Boers from selfish motives, and that at | 
fo] > 


hest the fight is one which does not concern the ordinary | 
South African, In truth, it concerns him as much as it | 
concerned the ordinary Pennsylvanian or New Englander 
to see that half the American Continent did not fall 
under the dominance of the Southern slave-owners. 

We are not inclined to talk about what is to be done | 
after the war till the war is really over. A letter 
entitled * A Golden Bridge” which we publish elsewhere 
Buygesis, however, such important action connected with: 
the posf-bellum settlement that we cannot refrain from 
a certain amount of comment. Our correspondent is con- | 
cerned with the fact that the Boer farmers who are now | 
in.arms against us have heavily mortgaged their farms. 
He points out that directly the war is over the mort- 
gagees, unable to obtain the interest due to them, will in 
a great many cases foreclose, and that the owners will 
thereupon become landless men. He therefore desires | 
that a moratorium should be proclaimed, and that for the 
next three vears the mortgagees should not be allowed to 
exercise their legal rights. We cannot say that we see 
any grounds in law, in natural equity, or in public 
expediency for adopting such a course. ‘lhe Boers must 
of course be treated with the strictest aud most absolute 
justice, but we cannot see why they should receive 
more than justice. They plunged into the war 
with their eyes open, aud cannot, we hold, be relieved 
of the consequences at the expense of other people. 
After all, the man who lends money has rights as 
well as the man who borrows. The mortgagees did 
not waut the Boers to take the field, and so risk the 
property in which they were often as much, perhaps 
sometimes more, deeply interested than the mortgagors, | 
and we cannot see why they should be despoiled in order 
to set. the Boers on their legs again. If the Boers had 
won they would not, we are inclined to think, have behaved 
with very great tenderness to the mortgagees, and we do 
not see, therefore, that there should be so violent an inter- 
ference with the rights of the lenders as is here proposed. 
Tue mortgagees in their own interests will not, of course, 
be unnecessarily harsh. We do not imagine that they 
greatly covet the possession of untilled farms, and we 
entirely disbelieve that they will foreciose on political 
grounds, They will, however, almost certainly suffer a 














we cannot think that the Boer has any special claim for 
help. The Boer cannot, of course, be allowed to starve 
but we do not see that we are called upon to put him back 
into the position of a gentleman farmer conducting his farm 
with black serf labour but never working himself, for thay 
was the state of things before the war. The Southern 
planter was not artificially restored by the United States 
Government after the War of Secession, and we do not 
see way the Boer should be. He was not a peasant 
farmer, but a rural aristocrat, and his position was 
economically unsound. Curiously enough, to pursue the 
analogy, just as the state of things in the Southern States 
was econowically on the verge of ruin, so was the state of 
things in the Transvaal. Boer farming in the Trans. 
vaal was largely a “kept” industry, and as practised 
could not have existed without help from the State, 
Again, there can only be a certain amount of money 
employed by the British Government in helping to 
repair the fortunes of those ruined by the war, for 
the pocket of the taxpayer is not I ortunatus’s purse. 
Now it seems to us that the first charge on this necessarily 
limited fund should be the poorer Outlanders, who have 
been ruined by the war. People sometimes talk as if 
Johannesburg and the Rand were peopled entirely by 





As a matter of fact, the bulk of the population, as in 
every city in the world, consisted of men who had to work 
‘hard for a living at various businesses. Thousands of 





| these men have been absclutely ruined by the war, and 


through no fault of their own. If money is to be 


life, it should surely be to victims of Boer pride and 
oppression. Their case is a very bard one. They are 
ruined financially, their homes have been broken up, and 
many of them have been injured in health, When, and if, 
they get back to Johannesburg to start business again, they 
will very likely be beaten in the competition by active 
new arrivals from Hurope who are full of energy, and 
have brought with them a supply of capital for stocking a 
shop or starting a business. But if the poor and broken 
Outlander has the first claim to help, it is the Colonials 
and non-professional soldiers generally who have the 
second, There are plenty of loyal men trom the Colony, 
from Natal, from various other Colonies, and from 
England who have been fighting hard in the war, and 
who when it is over will have no good billet to‘ go back 
to. Surely these are the men who ought lirst to be set up 
on tarms by State aid. As we have said, we do not want 
to be vindictive, but we ought not to desert our own people 
and the men who haye stood by us through so wuch, in 
order to act with sentimental generosity towards the Boers. 
Unless and until we have behaved generously and justly 
to our own friends and their claims are fully satisfied, all 
money spent to restock the farms of the Boers or to pay 
off their debts willbe spent at the expense of the men who 
helped us in our need. And the loyalists will not ignore 
the fact, but will not unnaturally make the comment that 
it evidently pays better to fight against Britain than for 
her. No: let us help our own people first, and if there 
is uny immediate need on the part of the Boers, it can 
and will come to them from that fuad of £7,000,009 
which Mr. Kruger lodged in Europe. The Boer ia 
distress is chargeable in the first place on that hoard, not 
on the British taxpayer. 

But it may be said that, if not as a matter of right and 
justice, yet as a matter of political expediency, we must 
grant 4 moratorium, lend money to the Boers, aid gener- 
ally reinstate them on their farms and help them to go on 
as before. If not, we shall be told, they will prove an 
element of confusion and unrest throughout the country. 
We cannot agree. We believe that the artificially rein- 
stated and coddled Boer will prove quite as great an 
clement of danger as the landless boer,—tuat is, the 
Boer forced for the first time in his life to buckle to and 
do an honest day’s work for himself and his family. The 


as 
Here again, though we have no desire to be vindictive, 


millionaires with palaces in Park Lane already half built, ° 


beavy loss, and we do not see why the law should } Boers at present would feel no gratitude for help given 
increase these losses in the manner proposed. 

But perhaps it may be said that even if a moratorium 
is not proclaimed, the State, in order to save from ruin 
those of the Boers who will be in danger of foreclosure, 
shoul! tend the farmers money at a low rate of interest, 
and so euable them to meet their pressing liabilities, 





them by the British. Some would regard it as an act of 
bare justice wrung even from the wicked by the moral 
superiority of the Boers. Others would see in it merely an 
act of fear. They would argue that no one who did not 
| dread his enemy would treat him so, and instead of re- 
‘ solving to settle down and accept the citizenship of the 
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Empire, they would be filled with new hopes for a Dutch 
South Africa. We do not blame them for this temper. 
Rather we admire their splendid tenacity, but we must be 
on our guard against it, though we admire it. It must not 
be supposed, however, that if we do not artificially pre- 
serve the Boers as idle gentlemen farmers, theretore 
thev will perish of hunger. In the first place, as we have 
said above, the extreme cases, if not helped by us, can and 
will be helped from the vast hoard which Mr. Kruger and 
the Kruger ring have invested in Europe. That fund would 
be sufficient to stock every ruined Boer farm twice over. 
Of course, as long as help is possible trom England, not 
a penny of it will be used to help individual Boers, but if 
aud when we are seeu to be obdurate, it will find its way 
by secret channels to South Africa.» Next, the Boer will 
not starve because he can, if forced to do so, do what 
every other Colonist does,—turn to and work. ; And this 
process of working will be extremely good for him. While 
he is engaged in making his own living he will be 
obliged tv see and know something of the world and 
other men, and will learn in the process not to hate the 
British more, but less. He will, that is, cease to belong 
toa class apart, and will tend to amalgamate with the 
rest of the population. But though we would leave the Boer 
to lie on the bed he has made for himself, we would do all 
that is possible to help and to educate the Boer children and 
to make them into worthy citizens. Needless to say, we 
do not desire to make any attempt to prejudice them against 
their own race, to stamp out their language, or even to 
turn them from their batred of the British. That is a 
matter for themselves, and they should be as free as they 
like to cherish the sense of injury. What we would do is 
to educate them in a way which would fit them for modern 
life, which would civilise them, and inspire them with 
higher civic ideals than that of bullying the blacks and 
despising the British. 

We shall be told that our policy is cruel and harsh, and 
so it may appear if superficially examined. In reality, 
and if looked at fairly and squarely, it is simply a proposal 
to let things take their course after the war,—to treat the 
Boers with the most absolute justice, and the most scru- 
pulous respect for their rights, but not to attempt out of a 
mistaken sentimentality to maintain by artificial props, and 
at the expense of worthier objects, the conditions which 
have hitherto prevailed in the Transvaal. Let the Boer 
have justice, but let us clear our minds of cant in dealing 
witb him. It is cant to talk as if he specially, and more than 
other classes, deserved our pity at the close of the war. 
It is cant to pretend that he will be grateful or will be 
conciliated by being shown a sentimental consideration 
which he will fully realise is ouly shown at the expense of 
other people. It 1s cant to pretend that the life led on the 
Boer farms was a state of things so idyllic and so sound 
morally and economically that we ought to make a great 
effort to prevent it coming to an end. Let the Boer 
have strict justice, but do not let us be so sentimental that 
we cannot endure to see him learn like other and better 
men before him in the school of adversity. If the Boers 
had chosen nine months ago to make peace and to stop the 
war, it might have been wise to have donea great deal more 
to conciliate them,—to let them down easily. ‘They chose 
to reject all idea of conciliation, to press any advantage 
they had as far as possible, and to do us as deadly injury 
as they could before they yielded. Let them abide by the 
choice, and accept the consequences of the kind of 
struggle which they have deliberately adupted. 

Our last word is, let us trust Sir Alfred Milner and his 
advisers on the spot in dealing with the boers after the 
war. They are not the least likely to act with undue 
harshness. What is to be dreaded is not harshness, but 
an unreasoning wave of sentiment arising here which may 
force the hands of our administrators on the spot,—a 
wave of sentiment which is certain to be exploited by the 
clever and watchful Dutch leaders in South Africa, who 
are already more than a match for the Britisher in all 
and every form of negotiation. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND A HOME DEFENCE 
RESERVE. 
PN continuation of our suggestions in regard to the 


a general reserve force for home defence,—or to give it a 
shorter name, « Home Defence Reserve. One of the most 
unpractical aud unbusinesslike things about our present 
military system is the immense amount of soldierly 
material that is perpetually running to waste. In one 
way and another we train a vast number of men to arms, 
but we have no machinery for keeping any hold on 
the men who have beeu trained after their specific period 
of service is concluded. A man finishes his period of 
service in the Army Reserve, or in the so-called Militia 
Reserve, and he at once merges in the population and no 
attempt of any kind is made to keep in touch with him. 
Aud yet he is certainly a well-trained soldier, and very 
likely has seen active service. It is the same with the 
ordinary Militiaman and Yeoman. After they have 
finished the period for which they enlisted, they dis- 
appear into space and become invisible to the eye of the 
War Office. Yet all these men are soldiers who can 
shoot, and who have had a training which, at any rate, 
at the eud of their period was fairly complete. ‘The case 
of the Volunteers is equally flagrant. The average Volun- 
teer remains in his corps for about four or five years. 
After that, for various reasons, the majority of men leave 
their corps, and again are merged in the non-military and 
untrained population. 

Surely there is something veryextravagant and foolish in 
this and something that ought to be stopped, for we cannot 
believe that it passes the wit of man to devise a workable 
scheme for keeping in touch with the trained men who 
are every year passing outside the field of vision of our 
military authorities. Our scheme for dealing with the 
problem has several times during the past year been set 
torth in the Svectator, but we shall not hesitate to set it 
forth again at somewhat greater length than before. Our 
method of procedure would be as follows, To every man 
(1) who had finished his time in the Army Reserve, (2) 
who had finished his time in the Yeomanry or Militia or 
in any Yeomanry or Militia Reserve, (3) who had been 
returned as efficient for five consecutive years in the 
Volunteers, or (4) who had served in any force specially 
enlisted for service abroad, such as the Imperial Yeomanry 
or the C.LV., we would make this offer:—‘If you will 
register your name and address as a member of the Home 
Defence Reserve you will obtain the following benefits. 
In consideration tor such registration you shall receive 
on registration an immediate bounty of £1, and a pay- 
ment of 10s. each year on your presenting yourself at the 
military centre or depot selected by you (provision 
being made for change of depot or centre in case of 
change of residence) and reporting to an officer ap- 
pointed for the purpose. T'urther, you shall receive 
on registration, free of charge, a policy conferring a 
Post Oflice old-age pension of 7s, a week, beginning 
from the age of sixty. To make such old-age pension 
valid and to obtain its benefits, all you need do is to 
report vourself at the agreed place every year from the 
time of entering the Home Defence Reserve till the age 
of sixty, and get the fact of your having duly appeared 
endorsed vearly on the back of the policy. The only obliga- 
tion imposed on members of the Home Defence Reserve will 
be that of being called out by Royal proclamation for the 
defence of the country in case of invasion, or the im- 
niinent danger thereof.’ In other words, the State would 
make a contract with each member of the Home 
Defence Reserve to give him an old-age pension of 7s. 
a week after sixty in consideration of his keeping in 
touch with the military authorities by reporting hiwself 
and his address every year, and making himself liable for 
military service in case of invasion or imminent danger 
of invasion, but only theu. The bounty of £1 on joining 
is not, of course, a necessary part of the scheme, but it 
would probably be a wise condition, as would also be the 
10s. fee paid to the men on reporting themselves to get 
their pension policies endorsed. ‘lhe obtaining of the 
10s. fee would be a useful reminder to men to turn up 
aud keep their policy alive, and would prevent any ques- 
tion of expenses arising in regard to the men’s reporting 
themselves. 

We need not go into details as to the best place and 
day to select for the annual reporting. Probably the 
best way would be to have a very large number of centres, 





military problems with which the nation is con- 
fronted, we desire to deal this week with the formation of 


with different days, at which men could report them- 
selyes, and then an officer might be appointed to go round 










a particular circuit to see that the men reported thevi- 
selves, and to stamp their policies. Again, we cannot enter 
here upon the best skeleton organisation for dividing the 
great body of men in the Home Defence Reserve into regi- 
ments and brigades, but clearly thatis nota task which should 
prove impossible. Each man in the Home Defence Reserve 
wight be provided with a card indicating the place at which 
he must assemble. As to officers and non-commissioned 
officers, the arrangements might be difficult but would not 
be impossible, Ex-non-commissioned officers with pensions 
might be indicated, some for non-commissioned posts 
und some for subaltern commands, while retired officers 
might hold the higher appointments. Of course, the 





scheme would have to be more or less a paper scheme, | 


but if well thought out and planned on a simple system 
it would, we believe, work perfectly well. For example, 
Colonel Jones, retired, would know that on the issue 


of the Royal proclamation he must at once go to! 


the Town Hall of Great Peddlington, and that he 
would there find a certain number of Home Defence 
Reserve men and officers assembled—zvc., all the Home 
Defence Reserve men within a radius of, say, five miles— 
and that it would then be his business to organise them 
and await orders and the issue of rifles end ammunition. 
He might not be able to mobilise his force with scientitic 
precision, but he would tind ready to his hand a 
heap of very useful raw material which, ii the military 
authorities had anything of the qualities of the Boer 
leaders, could soon be made into a fighting weapon. 
These matters, however, are all for future consideration. 
What we want to insist on at present is that a Home 
Defence Reserve could be formed out of the military 


material which is now running to waste, and that the | 


best inducement for enrolment would be to offer an 
old-age pension. One reason for offering an old-age 
pension is the fact that by that means we should kill two 
birds with one stone and save a great deal of expense. 
The country is pretty weil agreed that a system otf 
vld-age pensions would be good if it could be in 
some way arranged that the pensions should be given, 
not to all and sundry, but only to persons who had in 
some way or other earned the right to receive them. 
But could there be a better way of earning that right than 
by public service of the kind accomplished by asoldier? A 
man who first serves his country in the Army, Militia, or 
Voluntvers, and then for a period of twenty or thirty 
years holds himself at the disposal of the State for home 
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We shall only add to our attempt to set forth oy, 
scheme in detail a word as to its urgency. When the war 
is over there will be sent back to the civil population a 
number of soldiers greater than have ever before been 
merged again with the civilian population. This, then, is 
the moment for getting a register of the kind we haye 
proposed. Unless something is done, and at once, the 
War Office (granted that the war is over this year) jj] 
lose touch completely with something like a hundred 
thousand men, and men who have almost all been under 
fire and proved themselves capable soldiers. Surely jt 
would be worth while to keep a hold on these men, and 
not to let them pass out of recognition. The presens 
writer happened only a few days ago to be struck by a 
case in point. A young farmer of his acquaintance joined 
the Imperial Yeomanry. After seeing some service and 
| getting an experience more important than that obtained 
by any of the ordinary soldiers of the Continental armies, 
he was invalided home. He recovered, but it was not 
thought worth while to send him out again, and s0 he 
obtained his discharge. Had he been asked to put his 
name down for a “ Home Defence Reserve,” he declared 
that he would most willingly have done so. With- 
out expecting any reward, he would have pledged 
himself to come out if called on for home defence. 
No such request was, however, made to him, and he passed 
out of the ken of the War Office as if he had never existed. 
Yet he was w trained man of whose services we may some 
day be in urgent need. Thus a valuable military asset 
is syuandered and wasted because it has apparently 
never occurred to any of our military authorities to 
have even a voluntary register of trained men, far 
less a regular Home Defence Reserve. To take another 
example of the same carelessness; of the thousands 
of men who volunteered last year for the front, and 
of whom only a small percentage were accepted, almost. 
no one; we believe, had his name and address taken in 
case there should be a need for more men later on.—Truly 
we are a2 wasteful nation. But is not this running to 
waste of our trained men really too thriftless a proceeding 
even for England? We trust most sincerely that all 
thinking men will turn the matter over and decide that, 
it is, 











FRANCE AND REVOLUTION. 


HE Faris correspondent of the Trmes occasionally 





defence, has clearly earned the right not to go to the work- 
house in his old age, but to receive a modest pension from 
the State,—a pension which will not stop thrift, but will 
instead make men think it worth while to save enough to get 
an extra 3s, or 4s. for old age. Under our scheme, that is, 
we should give the demand for old-age pensions its most 
useful and legitimate expression, and also create a very 
valuable military asset in the shape of the Home Defence 
Reserve. We should, in fact, be able to say to every 
young man in the country:—‘ You will have no one 
but yourself to thank if you end your days in the 
workhouse. You have only got to doa certain amount 
of public service to earn aright to au old-age pension. 
Remain tive years in a Volunteer regiment, say from 
twenty to twenty-five, then register yourself annually in the 
Home Defence Reserve each year till you are sixty, and 
then, without being a penny out of pocket, you will 
receive an old-age pension.’ No man, after the establish- 
men of our plan, would be able to say that his wages did 
not admit of his saving enough money to buy even the balf 
of an old-age pension. He would be able to insure hiuiselt 
against the effects of old age by a simple act of public 
service—one which would not interfere with his own specia: 
vocation or take him out of the country. Remember, too, 
that there would be no sort of bondage attached to the 
Home Defence Reserve. Any man would, of course, be 
allowed to leave at any time by simply giving, say, 
six months’ notice. Obviously, he would forfeit his old- 
age pension by doing so, but that would b2 no hardship 
in case of a voluntary resiguation. Ill-health subsequent 
to entry upon the register would not prevent a man 
qualifying for his pension, providiag he could report him- 
self each year. 








allows his zeal to outrun the discretion with which 
it is generally allied. His defence of General André on 
Monday was an example of this. He is indignant at the 
attacks which have been made on the Minister of War in 
connection with his somewhat injudicious phrase about 
not leaviug his office, except “ feet forward.” General Andr* 
meant, it seems, to say ‘head erect,’ and his advocate 
takes certain Paris newspapers severely to task because, 
disliking General André and the Government of which he 
is a member, they did not supply this correction for them 
selves. We fear that in all countries where public feeling 
is at all excited similar acts of injustice are and will go on 
being committed. Indeed, if it were otherwise, there 
would be no check on the oratorical carelessness of states- 
men, and in the long run this would do more harm to 
governments than the attacks of which they are now the 
object. Nor, though it may seem a rash thing to say, do 
we think that the consequences of Generai André’s retire- 
meni, even if it involved the fall of the Waldeck-Rousseau 
Cabinet, would be so grave as is sometimes supposed. 
French Cabinets are of much more importance in the eyes 
of their friends than in the eyes of the country. Indeed, 
the fact that the nation seems equally content with 
every Ministry that comes into power is one of the 
least satisfactory features of French political life. 
The explanation probably is that Frenchmen regard 
national politics very much as Londoners regard 
municipal politics. They leave them to be managed by 
those who have time to attend to them, and the minority 
who have this time are apt to recoup themselves for their 
expenditure by using it to grind their own axes. The 


electors who return the average French Deputy are usually 
There might, in addition, be a system of | only a fraction of the constituency which he nominally 


reinstatement on the payment of a fine, supposing a man | represents, and this fraction has often ends in view which 


by som» accident omitted to report himself at the annual! | are in no way shared by the electors generally. The 


stamping of the policies. 


.' result of this state of things is seen in the inconsistency 
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which may so often be observed between the conception 
and the application of French laws. What, for example, 
isthe case put forward for the Ministerial Associations 
Bill? That the drastic measures associated with the 
name of M. Jules Ferry have failed to answer their pur- 
pose. But the reason why they have failed to answer 
their purpose is that no sustained attempt was made to 
carry out that purpose. A monastery or two was broken 
into by the officers of the law, with such elaborate pre- 
paration as almost to suggest the idea of a preconcerted 
arrangement between the executioner and his victims, and 
then nothing more was done. And, to goastep further, the 
reason Why nothing more was done is that the conception 
of ibe law was designed to please one sei of people aud 
the non-execution of the law was designed to please 
another set. ‘The professional Radical likes to have his 
fling in the Chamber. ‘The strong words of a measure 
be is assisting to pass are music in his ear, and 
he draws out their sweetness to the last note by 





picturing in successive speeches the tremendous things | 


which the Bill under discussion will enable the Govern- 
ment todo. It is to give him this enjoyment that the 
Government brings in and passes so many measures of 
vast scope and of tremendous import. But when it comes 
to putting a law in force other considerations assert them- 


selves. The people in the districts affected by it are quite | 


willing to Jet its authors say what they like in the 
Chamber. But they may not be equally willing to see the 
new law carried out in their own locality. General 
denunciations of religious Orders are one thing; annoy- 
ances inflicted on a particular Order which happens to be 
l:ked in the neighbourhood are quite another. The lesson 
which this distinction conveys to the authorities is plain. 
They have gratified one class by passing the law, why 
should not they gratify another by letting the law remain 
a dead letter? This is what happened to the religious 
legislation of M. Jules Ferry. This is what will probably 
happen to the religious legislation of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau. 

For the man who wishes to see France saved from any 
further disturbance this state of opinion has its con- 
solations. He is compelled, it is true, to hear a good deal 
of sinister predictions. ‘lhe friends of a Ministry are con- 
stantly proclaiming that the fall of the best of all possible 
Cabinets will inevitably be followed by a revolution 
brought about by the bad Frenchmen who have defeated 
the Government. The enemies of a Ministry are 
equally busy in asserting that unless it is got rid of 
the good Frenchmen who seek to defeat it will have no 
choice but to bring about a revolution of theirown. Thirty 
vears of Republican government have gone far to reduce 
both threats to their real value. linistries change, but 
France remains. No matter who is in office, the main 
lines of French policy are unaltered. There is no varia- 


tion in the treatment of foreign affairs, none in the atten- | 


tion paid to the Army, none, strange to say, in the 
ineffectual hostility of which the Catholic Church is the 


cbject. The truth is that in these respects the action of | 


the Government is determined by larger and more per- 


manent forces than commonly find expression in the | 


Chamber. The questions on which Ministers now take 
fice ¢ x : yk Pec an ‘ h . 
office and now have it taken from them float on the surface 
of polities, The questions which concern the country as 


distinct from the politicians lie deeper down, and so long | 


as the politicians leave them alone there is no real fear of 
revolution, Itis not merely that Frenchmen are pros- 
perous, and therefore contented, and that these are 
«lements which do not lend themselves to the manufac- 
ture of revolutions ; itis that Frenchmen live under a Con- 
stitution which seems as though it were expressly framed 
t> save them the trouble of making revolutions. 
are so provoked at the action of a particular Ministry 
that they would risk all the evils of a revolution 
rather than allow them to remain in power, they 
have at hand a wuch easier means of giving effect 
to their indignation. All that they have to do is to 
zo and vote for the Opposition candidate at the next 
election, There is no need even to wait for a General 


Election. A dozea conspicuous defeats of the Government | 


candidates at as mauy by-elections would make the 
strongest majority in the Chamber shy of provoking 
similar reverses at the hands of their own constituents. 
Whatever may be the faults of universal suffrage, it 1s at 
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| least a very effectual safety-valve. The man who allows 

' public affairs to be carried on in a way he dislikes because 
he is too indifferent or too indolent to vote for a Deputy 
who will see that they are carried on differently is net 
the man to make a revolution, 


But what if the majority of Frenchmen were convinced 
that the Constitution itself is in fault, that the Executive 
is too much the creature of the Chamber, and that what 
France needs, if she is to be really well governed, is a 
President with the powers of the President of the United 
States, and elected as he is by the whole people? Would 
not this give good ground for a revolution? Ministries, 
no doubt, can be changed by changing the composition of 
the Chamber, whose contidence they must possess if they 
are to live; but to change the Constitution is a graver 
matter. Graver, if you like, but not really more difficult. 
All that is wanted is a Chamber bent upon bringing about 
revision in a particular direction, With this assured, 
| there is not the slightest chance that the Senate would 
withhold its consent, and this can be assured whenever the 
possessors of votes take the trouble to go to the poll. 
Where is the need of a revolution when all the gains of 
revolution lie within reach unattended by any of its risks ? 

That in itself this change would be a good one is very 
arguable. France likes a strong government, and so long 
as the President is the creation of the two Chambers, and 
not of the nation, he is not likely to have more strength than 
his creators. Indeed, the change would probably have been 
made before now had it not been for the dislike of revolu- 
tions which Frenchmen have learned from experience of 
them. They see that, although revision in this sense is 
perfectly within their reach without a revolution, it is 
(juite on the cards that in present circumstances it would 
be followed by a revolution. It is the expectation of this 
that has kept the existing Constitution unchanged till now, 
and will quite possibly keep it unchanged for some time 
longer. Frenchmen have not forgotten the steps by which 
the Second Empire was built up. They remember that 
| Napoleon III. was firsta candidate forthe Presidentship and 
then President, and that if neither of these characters had 
| been within his reach, he might never have been Emperor. 
| What is to prevent an heir of his name from passing by 
| the same stages to an equal eminence? If the result of 
| revision were to make Prince Victor or Prince Louis 
| Bonaparte President, would not revolution have been 
| brought appreciably nearer? This is a question which 

is likely to go on being asked so long as this danger 
exists, and no effectual precautions can be suggested 
to meet it; and until it cau be satisfactorily answered, 
revision will be a word of fear for the majority 
of Frenchmen. ‘Their dislike of revolution is likely to 
stand in the way of their using the very machinery which 
was intended to make revolution unnecessary. 





THE IRISH GADFLY. 


V R. WILLIAM O’BRIEN, having unfortunately 
a been ordered abroad for his health, addressed 
last Saturday week a letter of advice and consolation to 
his people. being nothing if not the uncrowned King 
and unanointed priest of his party, he adopted the manner 
of an Imperial rescript, and weighed out censure, praise, 
| and counsel with a Royal dignity. Whether or not he 


| will lead the Irish party in the coming Session is still an 
uncertain thing, but in any case he is sure of a large and 
loyal following. Mr. O’Brien, as a rule, hardly calls for 
very serious criticism, but the fact that he has an audience 
which listens to him with devout attention gives a certain 
importance to his otherwise inconsiderable remarks, 
And in the present case these remarks of his have 
«% basis in sound policy, and are so certain to be 
acceptable to most of his hearers, that they are worth 
a passing notice. “To pierce the dead weight of 
English stolidity,’"—this is the keynote of his purpose 
The Irish policy is to be that of the gadfly, stinging the 
inert and selfish English Ministers into attention. 
The old tactics of obstruction have unfortunately 
been made impossible by recent changes in the pro- 


' cedure of the House of Commons; but if Mr. O’Brien 
may not obstruct, he aud his friends will still criticise, 
seriously or captiously as it may be, but in any case per- 
sistently. ‘Trouble the enemies of Ireland” is still his 
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war-cry, and the Daughter of the Horse-leech and the 
Importunate Widow are his exemplars. And why? Mr. 
O’Brien has generously made plain the reason. That 
relentless taskmaster, the United Irish League, is always 
behind the unfortunate Irish party, holding the sword of 
Damocles over each Member’s head, and ready to let it 
fall should he grow slack in the “ fight for Ireland.” 


We trust Mr. O’Brien and his friends will not be dis- 
appointed, but we regard the threat with composure, nay, 
with positive satisfaction. There is a supreme value in 
criticism, even when it is captious and unreasonable. 
Our greatest fear for a secure Government such as the 
present is that it may settle, like Moab, upon its lees and 
perish of inanition. The gadfly, in its most troublesome 
form of a boisterous Irish Nationalist, is often a wholesome 
reminder. ‘To be compelled to state and restate a point 
of policy may be irritating, but is rarely valueless, for it 
compels maturer consideration. Such criticism at its best 
is supplied by a sober and united Opposition ; but, when 
this is wanting, there is no reason why the same tonic in 
a cruder form should not be supplied by the guerilla bands 
who are united on a particular grievance. More, the 
Parliamentary history of the last decade shows that 
Nationalist criticism need not always, or necessarily, be 
captious and futile in results, whatever it may be in intent. 
Trish Nationalism on its native soil is handicapped, so far 
as English appreciation is concerned, by an inseparable 
element of farce. The same newspaper which printed 
Mr. O’Brien’s rescript contained an account of a tea-party 
given to the Nationalist children who had testified to the 
purity of their principles by refusing to attend the 
children’s parade in the park on the occasion of the 
Queen's visit. But this farcical side is on the whole less 
upparent in Nationalism in the House of Commons. 
The Irish Members as‘ a body show a high level of 
debating power. A chance visitor is always impressed 
by their acumen and vigour, and, apart from the 
Treasury and front Opposition benches, muy well 
consider them the most energetic part of the House. 
We do not wish to be understood as advocating 
a tornado of vexatious criticism. But we do believe 
that any criticism, even “with intent to annoy,” 
is better than none, and that the avowed attitude 
of the Irish party may mean something more than mere 
captious trifling. Criticism, however malicious, has in 





a 


policy out of the same party loyalty. But in the next 
Session we shall have the spectacle of a very strong Govern. 
ment singularly in need of expert advice and strenuous 
criticism ; and an Opposition so fluid and embarrasseq 
that loyalty is out of the question, To the private 
Member of the old school, the business man, the expert 
the traveller, the thinker, who in entering the House has 
not sold his soul for a stereotyped party creed, whatever 
be his politics, there is a real chance of useful work in the 
present Parliament, for the conventional loyalties, so 
valuable at other times, for the moment scarcely apply, 
except on one or two questions. Weshould be glad to see 
such a habit of criticism revived, and, meantime, in the 
Nationalists, who are simply private Members organised 
otherwise than on the current party lines, we see foes 
who may unconsciously do the work of friends, 





TRADE VICISSITUDES IN 1900. 

TPXHE Times trade reports for 1900 exhibit a story of 

exceptionally severe vicissitudes in several of the 
most important industries of the country which is fully 
borne out by information from other sources. In the 
main these fluctuations have been due to circumstances 
connected with the supply of raw material or of fuel, 
The costliness of the latter element has indeed been an 
essential feature of the year from the point of view of 
manufacturing production. Cvalowners, though they 
may not have begun to reap the full benefit of enhanced 
prices as early as was popularly supposed, bave, neverthe. 
less, been making very handsome profits indeed. And 
when we remember the succession of lean years through 
which the mining industry passed in the early “ nineties,” 
it is impossible not to be glad that during the past 
twelve months they have had their turn of pros. 
perity. Whether they would have been better advised to 
moderate their utilisation of the highly favourable market 
conditions in which, as the year advanced, they found 
themselves, is a question open to consideration. “Tf they 
had done so from altruistic motives they would certainly 
have been the first set of British traders to act under such 
influences. Yet it is quite conceivable that the decline in 
coal prices which has now begun may go further and last 
longer than would have been the case if the coalowners 
had been content with somewhat lower rates than those 





politics something of the quality of mercy, and blesseth | 
him that gives and him that takes. Witness Mr. Healy. | 
He may be said to have educated himself into a certain | 
kind of statesmanship in the persistent practice of 
political and administrative criticism. It is a salutary 
experience, as we have said, for the Government, for it 
prevents stagnation, it compels minute reconsideration of 
details, and in certain cases it may discover some serious 
abuse. It is equally valuable for the Irish Members, for 
we trust the necessity of formulating clearly their 
demands and the defects in the existing system may 
open their eyes to the possibility that the right is not all 
on their side, and that the emotional rhetoric so effective 
on the platforms of Cork and Waterford is not so con- 
vincing when reduced to the bare terms of question and 
answer. 

We, therefore, regard Mr. O’Brien’s proposed campaign 
of unceasing criticism as by no means a bad thing for 
either party. We would go further, and suggest that the 
forthcoming Session will give a chance to the private 
Member which he has long been without. The nominal 
Opposition is too busily engaged quarrelling within 
itself to make any effective concerted attack. They 
are far too intent on criticising each other to be able to 


which prevailed during a large part of the past year. 
Almost every manufacturing industry in Great Britain 
has been hampered by dear coal, but that condition has 
probably been felt the most severely in those which for a 
time appeared the best able to sustain its depressing 
influence. For some months the smelters of iron and the 
producers of finished iron and steel were able to raise 
their prices more or less in correspondence with those 
which they were paying for fuel. Thus the average price 
per ton for a typical quality of Cleveland pig-iron, 
for the first nine months of 1900, was the great 
figure of 68s. 3d., against 53s. for 1899 and 40s. 10d. 
for 1898. But it is already down to 53s., and the falling- 
off in demand for pig-iron there and elsewhere in the 
North of England bas been such that the number of 
blastfurnaces in operation in that region, which stood at 
ninety-seven three months ago, has sunk to eighty-five. 
In the Birmingham district, again, the ascertained average 
price for a given quality of finished iron, for the months 
of September and October last, was £9 15s. per ton, 
as compared with £7 12s. 1d. in the corresponding 
period of 1899. But while these high rates pre- 
yailed it was found that American and Belgian iron 
was coming into the district in large quantities, and 





find time and energy efliciently to criticise the Government. 
Now, if ever, is the opportunity for the sane and 
competent private Member. We do not refer to the 
faddist, who is always with us; every day is his 
opportunity, and he requires no encouragement; but 
to the modest man, who may have made some subject 
peculiarly his own, and who at ordinary times is pre- 
vented from giving the House the benefit of his knowledge 
by fidelity to his party. A private Member may be, say, 
a specialist in some branch of foreign affairs. If he be 
an adherent of the Government and that Government is 
weak, he may be obliged to refrain from judicious criticism 
lest he further weaken his party ; if he be in Opposition, he 
may refrain from supporting the Government in a sound 


also that the iron trade maintained from Birmingham 
with the Colonies was threatened. And so there has 
been a drop to £8, or less, in the curreut rates for iron 


|of the quality just referred to; Bessemer steel was 
|selling at nearly £2 less a ton in December 


than in January, 1900; pig-iron is on the down- 
d ’ tel 


‘grade; and in fact “there is no record of the trade 


having passed, in so short a period of time, from 
a position of profitable activity to one of acute de- 
pression.” All this depression in the iron trade must mean 
a large diminution in the principal manufacturing demand 
for coal, and as, doubtless, the royal profits of the past 
year must have led to an extension of old pits and the 
sinking of new ones, with a prospective, if not actual, cone 
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siderable increase in the coal supply, the conditions making 
for a gradual decline in the profits of coal mining appear 
to be pretty clearly provided. 

In the woollen and worsted industry the past year has 
been one of very considerable depression. This apparently 
has been mainly due to the large amount of speculative 
buying of wool which occurred at the close of 1899. There 


was a certain amount of “shortage” in the Australian | 
are to have our share of the next flood, it can only be 


wool clip, especially of the finer sorts, which were 
required for the kinds of cloth then mostly in fashion 
fur both men’s and women’s wear, and the prices 
were raised extravagantly by purchases on account of 
Continental manufacturers. Yorkshire manufacturers 
bought largely, and their customers ordered cloth largely 
from them, in expectation that wool rates would be main- 
tained, or even furtherenhanced. The opposite happened. 
The German buyers were not able to hold the large pur- 


would suffer by doing so, there are the strongest reasons 
why they should abstain from any action that would 


‘reduce the output of their trade, whether by way of 


| tiveness of the individual artisan. 
| principle of more urgent importance than in the British 


legislation about hours or by restraint upon the produc- 
And nowhere is this 


engineering trade, which continues prosperously active, 
but with signs that the tide of orders is ebbing. If we 


through the zealous co-operation of intelligent workmen 
with enlightened and enterprising employers, with a view 
to making the most out of every step in scientific discovery 


' and mechanical progress. 


chases they had made, and the London wool market was | 
flooded with what they were anxious to dispose of, at | 


whatever prices could be got. The result was a sharp 
decline in wool prices, particularly of the finer sorts, 
which set in early last year, and continued to its close. 
How severe it was may be judged by the single fact that 
the value of merino wool per bale fell from £22 to £12. 
{he manufacturers had made cloth largely, out of the 


wool they bought at the top prices, on the order of | ; 
| Goethe lived for long and enchanted years, the recognised 


their customers, and the latters’ warehouses and shops 
were overstocked with correspondingly high-priced goods 


to go out of fashion, Of course, they were anxious to 


get rid of as much as possible of these costly stocks, | 


and were consequently slow in giving further orders to the 
manufacturers, whose looms have therefore been in many 
cases only partially oceupied. The demand for clothes for 
the troops at the front has no doubt kept a number of 
houses going, but for those orders the competition has 
been very keen, and the profits realised have vot been 
very extensive. And, on the other hand, there must have 
been a very serious falling-off in the amount of custom for 
South African civilian clothing, as compared with years of 
peace and prosperity in that part of the world, 

The cotton trade, rather surprisingly, presents a more 
cheerful record, There also there were misconceptions— 
though of an opposite kind from those which prevailed in 
the woollen world—as to the amount of the principal 
supply of raw material, Lancashire business men having 
pinned their faith to an American estimate of the 
American cotton crop, which turned out to have been 
much exaggerated. The result was such a scarcity in the 
early autumn as had never been known since the War 
of Secession, Speculators naturally took advantage of 
this state of things, and prices showed signs of reaching 
appalling figures, when the Master Cotton Spiuners’ 
Association decided to take joint action for their common 
protection. They accordingly, by resolution, suspended 
all purchases of “spot” cotton at Liverpool for several 
weeks, and to a very large extent stopped their mills. 
Possibly, in many cases, this was not altogether a dis- 
agreeable course to those who took it, as the demand for 
our goods from India and China had sunk very low. In 








THE LITERARY PATRON. 

FENHE death of the Duke of Saxe-Weimar suggests the 

probable ending of the era of the great literary patron. 
The little Principality or Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar 
cannot be referred to without at once recalling the most cele- 
brated, and at the same time the most honourable, instance of 
literary patronage the world has ever known, unless we except 
the relation which existed between Alexander and Aristotle. 
Tn that charming little town of Weimar, with its park, and its 
Goethe and Schiller statues, and its perennial air of calm, 


high priest of European literature. The storm and stress of 


of materials which, as bad luck would have it, began | his wonderful life were over, and he might have said with 


Shakespeare in one of the greates’ of the sonnets :— 


“Tncertainties now crown themselves assured, 
And Peace proclaims olives of endless age.” 
He bad his troubles and annoyances when the French occupied 
Weimar, and he had doubtless those inner tragedies of the 
soul of which it was his habitual custom to say little. But 
life flowed for him in a broad and tranquil stream; he had 
fought and vanquished the spectres of the mind, and his sun 
was sinking ina golden flood of glorious light. Tothis ease and 


| quiet of his later days the friendship and patronage of Karl 


any case, the “ corner” was surmounted without disaster | 


to the trade, and since the new season’s supplies of cotton 
began to come in, spinning and manufacturing operations 
have been resumed. Not only so, but both the chiet 
Rastern markets have resumed their demand upon Lanea- 
shire, at any rate to a very fair degree, and it is gratifying 


| often been so. 


to know that the great cotton industry is now both active | 


once more, and profitably so. 

It is to be hoped that the cotton operatives, who hitherto 
have been wisely guided in the matter of freedom of 
individual production, will hesitate long before they 
threaten the prosperity of their trade by the project 
mentioned by one of our correspondents last week of 
pressing for a Parliamentary iimitation of the hours of 
adult labour in the mills, Foreign competition for theirs 
and for the engineering and many other English trades 
is by no means the “ bogey” working men often call it, 
butis a very real and grave danger. We are far from 
Wishing that British wor.ing men should be driven by 
the fear of that danger into the acceptance of any such 
standards of work as would place an undue strain upon 
their physical or mental powers. But, excep" where they 


can show reasonable cause to believe that their health 


| 
| 


| 


August largely contributed; and if we must suppose—as 
probably we must—that Goethe in his gratitude was inclined 
to idealise Karl August, we must also say that it is a great 
tribute to Karl August that he recognised the nobility and 
genius of Goethe. Indeed, this head of a small German 
Duchy was the Mecenas of his time. What the wealthy 
Roman magnate did for Horace, that did Karl August not 
only for Goethe, hut for Herder and Schiller, and his name is 
rightly held in honoured remembrance in his native land. 
The Grand Duke who has just died was as generous a 
patron of musical genius. Liszt and Wagner were the 
recipients of his bounty, as was Beethoven of the 
German aristocracy’s in the early years of the century. We 
do not know the exact relations between these great musicians 
of our time and their ducal friend; but it is not unlikely that 
some singular incidents marked that friendship as they did 
that of Beethoven. Musical genius is peculiarly erratic, and 
in no cause are great wits more nearly allied to madness. 


Now, what are we to say of this relation of patron to man 
of genius? It cannot be denied that at first sight it seems 2 
source of degradation to the latter, and historically it has 
One is disposed to agree with Macaulay that 
the existence of patronage means that we are still in the darl: 
ages of literature, and with him we exult that the little wasp 
of Twickenham first found the way out, for England at all 
events. It would he hard for the poet or artist to ignore the 
prejudices or the pressure of the rich man who was supportiny 
his pen. Can such a man be free? we ask, and we reply that 
he cannot. And from an ideal point of view this would he true. 
The poet, artist, or man of letters ought ideally, as Mill 
hinted, to derive his living from some routine occupation, and 
give his free leisure to the free play of his genius, careless 
whether the world approves or not. The high and pure work 
of his imagination should be to him his exceeding great 
reward. Such was the case with Spinoza, who ground glasses 
for his livelihood, and whose great mind was then free iv 
roam over the universe; but what a rare insiance is his in the 
spiritual history of mankind. The world is full of the ills 
which the secholav’s life assail, and the great majority of 
writers, at least in the modern world, have Lal to write in 
order to gain bread. The ideal has been hard of attain- 
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iment, and one of two courses has 
vf genius—patronage or the hargain in the open market. 





We live in a commercial age given over to bargaining, and 
we are apt to think that the poet or artist should not he 
We live, tco,inan in the old-fashioned will 


exempt from the great universal custom. 


| , He eras, .. 
usually been open to men ; and to charity, and to the further prevention and relief of 


the hedily and mental sufferings of all races of mankind.” The 
impressivencas of such perorations is enhanced by their rarity 
owadays, There was a distinc: element of picturesquenes; 
A legal document perhaps is 


uze when men stand on their dignity, and to us the idea of a ‘scarcely the place where we should expect to find such g 
man of talent cringing before Emperor or Grand Duke is far thing; and it must he confessed that the modern will shows a 
trom pleasing. We pour contempt on that poor devil of a lamentable falling-off in this respect. Legal documents are 


Roman poet who has given ns an account of the banquets of 
1 | essential ¢ guiineg to be some hundred years or so behind their 


Domitian on the Palatine in the spirit in which a conceale 


* penny-a-liner” might recount for us the glories of a Lord ; 4g° 


not, as a rule, creatly subject to change: it is one of their 


they use, gravely enough, words and phrases which, 


Mayor. That attitude of mingled servility, empressement, and | though mightily impressive in sound, have long since ceased 


7 
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bewilderment at so much grandeur does not quite suit with | to be burdened with a meaning. Yet even these are not 


our notions of the dignity ‘of letters. 


We do not mean to defend the patron, and are disposed to | 
rejoice at the conclusion of his long reign. But there is | 
surely another side to that long account to which Alexander, 
Mecenas, Lorenzo de Medici, Louis XIV., Chesterfield, and 
the Dukes of Weimar were parties, Tro. considerations, at 


any rate, suggest themselves to the critic. In the first place, 


unless the ideal condition to which we have referred obtains, 
what is the author to do who cannot sell his books, or the 
artist or musician who is told, like Turner or Wagner, that 
his works may be well, hut are not for this world? Wagner 
Beethoven, Liszt, and many 
other musicians would have sutfered the pangs of hunger had 
feather-brained entity called “the 
public.” In our own country Edmund Spenser died “ for lack 
of bread,” Milton lived in poverty, Goldsmith was haunted by 
duns from cradle to grave, Johnson walked the night round 
‘St. James’s Square in lieu of a bed, Huxley in his early days 
found it hard to earn a living, Carlyle during the first 
forty years of his literary life never earned more than 
an average grocer, Browning during the greater part of his 
Now all this is not 
accident, nor is it due to stinginess or hard-heartedness on the 
part of publisher or reader. It is due to the fact that great 


was near starvation in Paris: 


they depended on that 


career never made a penny by his poems. 


and revolutionary writers, those men of genius who derive 
direct from the spirit of God, must be ahead of their public. 


There can be at any given time but a few—a very few—who 
con enter into the new idea; to the rest it is indifferent, even 


horrible. Carlyle tells us that but two persons—Emerson 
and an Irish priest—saw the light which beamed from 
Sartor Resartus” when it first appeared. Wordsworth 


would have starved over the “Lyrical Ballads” had it not | 


been for his small Government post. Wagner would certainly 
have starved had it not been for the “mad” Kine of Bavaria. 


The indomitable Carlyle was able to fight his battle amid | 


private blazes of wrath, but if we rejoice that Wagner survived, 
King Ludwig must enjoy his share of our gratitude. This, 
then, is the justification of the patron—he may he the 
protector of a genius nct yet understood, and so may guard 
the precious germ from the furiovs tempest or withering 
neglect of an evil or stupid generation. 

But, in the second place, is the dealer in the literary 
market-place quite so free as he fancies ? Ts the sacrifice to 
the patron any greater than that to the public? Has not 
each one of us heard or read of hooks suppressed or injured 
in deference to public prejudices 
most valuable works of the 


We could teil of one of the 
eneration which was 





truncated because the publisher assured the author that the 


blie would never read the more eiaborate original. We 

know that Michelangelo had to sacrifice at the shrine of the 
Medici; but how many authors 
eompelled to do unwilling homage hefore the great Dagon of 
Philistia ? 
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THE DEGENERACY OF WILLS. 

R EADERS of “ae pc and Bequests” given in 

WU Wedne sday's paper's will have noticed the striking passage 
quoted from the conclusion of the late $ 
ihe last words ave as 
of the mercy and goodness of God to me and mine through 
par-nts, children, and friends, and by the saintly life of my 
deay wife gone hefor 


it Henry Acland’s will. 
follows :—° And now with a deep sense 


r 





I commit my soul to my heavenly 


Father in the faith and love of Christ, and hope for forgive- | 


ness of my shortcomings in my holy profession, and I pray 
that the faithful study of all nature may, in Oxford and else- 
where, lead men to the knowledge and love of God, to faith 





ave there who have not been | 


_ absolutely unaffected by the influence of the outside world. 
| The publie has withal a practical tendency, and is not always 
ready to appreciate a mountain of parchment, more especi- 
ally when it has to pay for the same. as a work of art. And 
so the present-day will has come to be on the whole a prosaic 
| and businesslike porkoemnaanee 5 it has been pruned of much of 
that pleasing and useless verbosity with which its forerunner 
was adorned: its language is now what the esoteric hody 
which holds the key to such mysteries is pleased to describe 
as “simple”; and although the bewildered testator may not 
always recognise his “instructions” when put into their 
scientific dress, he will confess at any rate that it has but 
little charm in the way of literary graces, 


But the will of former times was a very different produc. 
tion. There was a pious solemnity in its commencement, 
“Tn the name of God, Amen.” Such magnificent exordiums 
are unknown now, and the engrosser has to employ his finest 
| flourishes This is the last 
will and testament”: a good enough phrase in its way, and 
| more fitting perhaps for a document that is no longer proved 

by ecclesiastical authority, hut yet in point cf style a distinct 
falling-off. Then, too, we have lost the fine introspectiveness 
of the preliminary recitals. “I, being sick and weak of body, 
| but strong in mind and memory, thanks he to God therefor”; 
such were the conditions under which the testator of bygone 
| times, being minded, as he generally used to tell us, of the 
| uncertainty of this life, made his will. This glimpse of his 
' sensations and ideas he would give by way of preface; but he 
did not sink into the commonplace all at once. imprimis, be 
would bequeath his “soul to God who gave it,” and would 
add. as a rule, something of a profession of his faith. His 
body he then bequeathed to the earth to be decently buried, 
with such directions for the manner of his funeral 2s he might 
see fit; in a sailor's will we sometimes find ‘ to the earth or 
sea,’ that all contingencies may he provided for. We have 
dispensed with introductories now, just as the modern Act of 
Parliament plunges straight into its enactments and no 
longer excuses its existence by a preamble; but it must be 
admitted that there is noticeable in them a curious samenes? 
The prudent person who made his will in the full vigour ot 
his youth was yet made to describe himself as being “si: 
and weak in hody”; for the lawyers were paid by leneth, and 
every little helps: and perhaps the dispositions of soul and 
body (it is a shock to our sentimental imaginings) were but 
‘like the “dear wife’ which has not yet 
; altogether dropped out of the precedent-hooks. 


over the far infer ior beginning: . 





“common forms,’ 


But however that may be, expectant relatives at that solemn 
ceremonial of “ reading the will,” now itself almost obsolete, 
had to possess their souls in patience during these preface 
| and speculate on the more interesting bequests to come 
| And as te uching those worldly goods wherewith it hath 
pleased God to bless me,"—this was the usual form in which 
the will-maker half apologetically came down from his 
sublimities. It is indeed an admirable phrase, containing 
subtle suggestions that the disposition of mere terrestria! 
riches is thrown in as an afterthought; that the real busine 
of the late lamented was to inform his executors of his hodily 
and spiritual condition, or at most to arrange the details of his 
| obsequies; but suddenly remembering that he happened to 

possess some lands and houses, he took the pee ct of 
saying something about thein. 


These gvaceful personal touches are not to be found in tlie 
wills of the present day: their use has vanished like the 
art of writing epitaphs and epistles dedicatory, with many 
ciher pomposities unsuited to this less spacious age. Nor 
does the moderna will-maker seem to regard his will, as our 
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menos 
forefathers did. in the light of a final message to the world, 
«herein in conscious security of being unanswerable he may 
take occasion to express his opinions upon persons and thing: 
in general with not inconsiderable freedom. He seldom ex- 
E yesses such sentiments as we find, for instance, in the will of 
4, worthy citizen who, something over a hundred years ago, 
left a legacy of £50 to her “whom through my foolish fond 
ness I made my wife without regard to family, fame, or 
fortune; and who in return has not spared, most unjustly, to 
uceuse me of every crime regarding human nature save high. 
way robbery”; under which circumstances the legacy of £501 
seems fairly handsome. Another ill-used liishand was less 
cenerous, and left his wife hut five shillings, “ which is suf- 
ficient to enable her to get drunk for the last time at my 
expense.” 

But it is in the charitable bequests that the decline of 
picturesqueness is most conspicuous. We no longer pro- 
\ide, with elaborate directions as to details, ror doles of bread 
er money; nor reward the parish clergyman for his trouble in 
distribution (and a commemorative sermon to be thrown in) 
with the sum of five shillings, with a proportionate guerdon 
for the clerk; but such bequests were common enough once. 
Then, too, there were provisions for gifts of clothing, such 
as that of a certain Henry Greene, who perpetuated hia 
memory by directing a gift of four green waistcoats to four 
poor women, such four green waistcoats to be lined with 
vreen calloon lace, in time for wearing upon every Christmas 
Day. One wonders what form these bequests have now taken, 
ereen waistcoats with galloon lace having ceased to he the 
desire of poor women of modern times; and whether the spirit 
of the departed Greene is satisfied with the modification of 
his gift. A lump sum to a hospital is a simpler means of 
benefiting humanity; less likely also to need adaptation to 
altered manners than gailoon-trimmed waistcoats; so perhaps 
we must temper our regret at the departed quaintnesses of 
wills. A cynical person, with more faith in the law than in 
lawyers, has observed that the surest way of having one’s 
wishes carried out is to die intestate; and certainly minute 
directions as to details may but defeat their own object, and 
only force the charity into channels whereof the giver did not 
so much as dream. 


THE NORFOLK PARTRIDGE. 

Y) HAT the grouse is to Scotland that the partridge is to 
Norfolk. The county is so full of excellent d 

ences, presenting such an attractive “inlay” of all kinds of 
natural features not often found close together, that to the 
modern visitor whose mind is attuned to the enjoyment ot 
heath, wood, cornfield, marsh, forest, and fen it appeals at 
once, and irresistibly. But as the beauties of the moors of 
Westmoreland and Scotland failed to enchant either Defoe or 
the English proprietors of two centuries later until grouse- 
shooting opened their eyes to the charm of the heather, so il 
was the abundance and productiveness of the partridge- 
manors of Norfolk that first attracted the wealthy classes of 
England to the dry and invigorating earth and air of the 
county which Charles II. declared was only fit to be cut up 
into roads for the use of the country at large. From 
Sir Thomas Browne, one of the first of Norfolk naturalists 
through a long line of distinguished sportsmen and ornitholo- 
sts, including Mr. Coke of Holkbam, the late Mr. Stevenson 
iy. Thomas Clough Newcome of Hockwold, who kept ali 
the last embers of the passion for falconry, which his descen- 
dants have seen rekindled on a great scale, to the present Earl 
of Leicester and Lord Walsingham, the Norfoik-born Jand- 
owners and residents have fully appreciated and used the 
extraordinary natural advantages of the county for producing 
immense quantities of this indigenous game bird. But the 
Royal Family, who were the first to appreciate the advantages 
of the climate of the Isie of Wight for seaside residence and 
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amusements, were also the first to see that as a 
domestic sport in England, Norfolk was unrivalled. When 
the Prince of Wales bought Sandringham, an estate on the 
edge of the North Sea, surrounded by heaths, sandhills, light 
cultivation, and meal marshes, the world in general wondered 
what could have been the motive for such achoice. Thecaus: 
It was the evidence that this was 








might have heen guessed 
the finest game country in England, given by the swarms o% 
Norfolk partridges on the Sandringham cornfields, ou the 





edges of Dersingham Heath, and among the tussocks and 
rough grasses of the Wolferton Marshes. This county is 
also the native home of the wild pheasant, which would 
were there no -s taken up, and none of the 
present immense apparatus for rearing artificially. But 
the great head ‘of partridges is native to the soil. On 
the best manors none are hand-reared except those eggs 
cut out when the grass and clever are mown, to meet which 
emergencies flocks of elegant little game hantams are kept, tu 
he ready to act as foster-mothers to the diminutive partridges 
To see such handsome, bold. attractive birds as partridges iu 
the number in which they exist on these estates is a very 
engaging object-lesson in bird-life. To learn the reasons of 
their numbers, and to take a hand in the autumn and winter 
partridge-driving, is a liberal education in the art of increasing 
and using the native game bird of cultivated England. The 
method ly which they are shot is one which disturbs the 
ground less than any other. In driving the shots are nearly 
ali clean “hit or miss.’ Those birds which are shot fall dead ; 
the others are untouched. The bags are alsoso large that the 
same ground is perhaps only driven twice or thrice in a season. 
Hence the birds, which when put up and driven over hy the 
beaters fly so wild and fast in November, are very little 
concerned and most amazingly indifferent in view of a 
single intruder into their domains in spring, or before the 
shooting hegins, or even in winter, except when the band 
of drivers, whom they justly suspect, appears on the distant 
sky-line. The writer has watched the coveys wake up and 
come out to feed at dawn on the Holkham marshes in such 
numbers that they almost rivalled the grouse ona Highland 
oat-field in the afternoon. They are very fond of the fresh- 
water marshes, where food abounds, and heing sociable birds, 
when one covey has wakened up, crowed, shaken its feathers 
down after they have got “out of curl” on the damp gras- 
which they sleep on at night, and then flown to some favourite 
corner of the marsh, the other coveys come flying out of the 
mist wreaths and vapour screens, and down from the 
cultivated land just above, and join them, till perhaps fifty 
or sixty birds are there, crowing, chasing each other, feeding 
a little, and generally getting up their circulation. That the 
cock partridge is as proud of the horseshoe on his breast as 
the Argus pheasant is of the “eyes” onits wings is certain; for 
when the cocks, with head erect, rush up either to the hens, or 
to meet another cock, they stick out their ornamental 
waistcoats in the most assertive and consequential fashion 
and generally bear themselves with all the swagger of Su 
Robert de Boots at Colonel Newcome’s Hazt Indian dinnk 
At the end of January, if the weather is mild, the 
bright red patch over the cock’s eye appears, and he is in 
courting costume till long after he has got a wife and paired 
mild February and in March the cock 
f fighting 
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for the season. In a 
partridges do a great amount of very harmless 
About an hour before bedtime is spent in this amusement, 
which includes a great display of running power, trailing oi 
wings, and clucking. If there are many old cocks left thes 
doubtless drive the young birds off the ground; but as in Nor- 
folk the old cocks are nearly always killed in the drives, the 
young ones soon settle their differences and pair. Then they 
become intensely domestic, devoted husbands, and excellent 
fathers of families. In the long March evenings on these 
creat open Norfolk fields the pairs may be seen dotted allover 
the young wheat, feeding quietly in the evening, neve 

separated by many yards’ distance, more often by not more 
than a foot or two. The chalky hiils of North Norfolk ar 

often credited with holding the greatest stock. The late Mr 

H. Stevenson considered that it was mainly on the blowin 








sands of the “ breck ” country that they were found “in such 
enormous quantities. There, if not kept within du 
bounds by the sportsmen, this prolific race would 
overrun everything. Nor is it possible to estimate the 


number reared in localities so suited to their natural habits. ? 


He also quotes Mr. Alfred Newton's opinion that if a censu 

of the birds round Elveden, near Thetford, were taken, th: 
grey partridge would be found to be the most abundant specie= 
Since the growth of wheat has declined in this part of 
| 


there 
Norfolk, it has been found necessary to do some rough speci 
ultivation to keep up the number of the partridges near th 
seaths, an expense which actually repays itself in the value ct 
The present writer inclines to think that the 


I 
the birds 
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ground where the chalky and sandy land touches the fen, in | 
North-West Norfolk, carries perhaps the highest number of head 


Imperial, or eventually Colonial, guarantee, which will take 
over all mortgages on farms in the two new Colonies at 


per acre; but the latter part of the journey, from Norwich to | present existing, thus making the central Government the 
Lakenheath, past and through the most famous partridge and | sole creditor of the farming population? I may remark that 


game ground of the “hinterland” of the county, all suggests | 


Major-General Pretyman’s late report fully establishes the 


unlimited capacity for producing game, and contains some of | fact that the quit-rents due to Government have heen fully 


the wildest heaths, the most beautiful woods, and abuts on the 
greatest fen of England. Near Harling are great quadrangles | 


of fern set in tall wood-helis, and beyond wild heaths. Then | 
Zoudbham Heath, the former | 


for miles the rail runs over 
heme of the bustard, a waste of stony grass, heather, 


and fern, with small clumps of Scotch firs. Here the | 


cultivation is too scanty to nar the partridge. Then on 
towards Theiford and Brandon, famous for Saxon Bishops, 


rabbits, and guafiints, the heaths are broken up into immense | 
rectangles by Scotch firs, the firs which partly caused the | 


1° 
a 


cxnnot get his head over. Then on by the Little Ouse, duck- 


haunted, past the endless covers of Santon Downham, and on | 


to the real fen, to which the lands of Hockwold and Feltwell 
slope gently down. Jt is here that the partridges literally 
swarm. On the white hoar-frosted stubbles they feed in lines 
and strings of brown dots, like heads; the grass-lands, turnip- 
lands, seed-lands, all alike hold ey. Of three kinds of 
adjacent soil it is difficult to say which they prefer. Furthest 
from the fen is a light sandy loam, full of little shiny bits of 
gravel, Qn this eight hundred birds 
les3 than eight hundred acres. Beiween this and the fen 
the land is heavier, and the chalk lies so close under 


that when the ditches are cleared out the water runs | 


over a white floor. This ends in the black fen, where 
the soil blows in summer like clonds of soot. Yet on 
this fen, once all sedge, where the black terns and the 
bitterns nested, the partridge is probably 
vere ever the waders and ducks of the marsh. 


numerous as 


No other form 


of life, except the rats, which are carefully killed down, is | 


sstroyed in any degree to make yoom for the partridge 


sometimes aids in securing a bag of teal or duck from the 


ponds. The sparrowhawks are discouraged. and weasels and | 


stoats trapped, otherwise the long, thin hedges, ihe birds’ 


only nesting-places, would he made unsafe for them. ‘The | 


Norfolk partridge is the best instance in this country of a 


4 : | 
natural increment of the soil properly encouraged and | 


itilised. It costs the farmer nothing, and the landowner 


only very 


ae 


y little, and for sport and as food has no rival. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ge 
A GOLDEN BRIDGE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir.—May I he allowed to point out a few matters which may 


mean much to those who are trying to find a basis for an | 


understanding with the Boers? In the first place, it is 
venerally recognised that most of the Boer farms in the Cape 
Colony, as well as in the two new Colonies, are mortgaged 
either to banks, in which the controlling element is English, 
vr to Jew storekeepers ? Consequently, as it is obvious that 
in very many cases the mortgagor is now in arrear with his 
ments to the mortgagee, projects of “freezing out” ihe 
butch clement by foreclosing on these mortgages are the | 
common topie of discussion amongst many loyalist and 
financial circles. The Boer’s homestead may have been burnt 





a pee act of war, which late telegrams show us he is 
iveady avenging by the destruction ef mines and mining 
rmachimery, lut he still retains his property in his freehold. 
{> itan attraction for the Boer still on commando to he told | 
that if he lays down his arms, the first visitor who will seek 
his ruined homestead after the restoration of peace will le the 
process server, who will bring him a decree of ejectment from 
the High Court, issued at the instance of his English or 
Jewish creditors? Is it beyond the resources of a siatesiman | 
avrange that thenext proclamation conveying terms of peace | 
issued by Lord Kitchener shall contain provisions :—(1) That | 
«. moratorium of at least two years shall be conceded in 
respect to all encumbered estates owned by proprietors who | 








lisappearance of the bustard, who dislikes any vegetation he | 


ore shot in one day off | 


| 
*.! a Machiavelli or a Dandolo. The dwart 
peregrine faleon regularly visits the fen, unshot, and | 


ip aid up in all the settled portions of the Orange River 
| Colony. (3) That if the Boer commandos at present invading 
Cape Colony evacuate that territory before a specified date, 
| the f Secretary of State for the Colonies will he prepared to 
; advise the Government of the Colony to grant similar terms 
| to the farmers within its limits, with the offer, it necessary, 
l to enarantee on Imperial credit a loan for this purpose ? Such 
| a proposal would prevent many mortgagors from joining the 
| 

| 


Boer forces, who know well that, as matters stand, speedy 
ejectment from their homesteads at the hands of their English 
mortgagees awaits them as soon as peace is restored. Again, 
| it is well known that the Boers now in arms have the liveliest 
dread of coming under the control of the capitalists, a fear 
which Mv. Markham, M.P., has proved to be fully justified by 
recent appelenyennes in the Colonial Administration. Is it 
absoluiely impossible to divide the two new Colonies 
into pastoral and mining areas, and, whilst for the time 
retaining the former under a modifiel system of Crown 
Colony government, to accord to the latter an extension of 
Mr.C bamberlain’ s municipalities which will practically convert 
the Outlander communities into self-governing colonies from 
the first > It may he academical to quote the examples of the 
Hanse towns, of Venice, or of the Imperial free cities of 
Germany and Italy as instances of communities which pros. 
pered exceedingly as self-governing States, though confined 
within a limited territorial area, but though the original 
territories of Venice and Florence may have counted but tens 
of square miles in their superficial area where the Australian 
Colonies have their hundreds of thousands, we have yet 
to learn that the Parliaments of Sydney and Melbourne boast 
is often more intel- 
ligent than the giant. and in political life size is not every- 
thing, or in Russia there would not be five Finns in the 
| Foreign Office to only ten Russians. A separation between 
| the mining and pastoral areas in the two new Colonies would 
| do much to assuage the animosity between the Boer and the 
| Gutlander. Lastly, may I beg your readers to remember 
that it will be absolutely fatal to raise the native question in 
any form or manner soever in connection with the resettle- 
ment of South Africa? To do so, as some doubtless well- 
meaning enthusiasts would propose, ~ wish to retain 
Crown government for our new possessions <n szxcula 
seeiulorum in order to protect the natives a peice the opera: 
tion of a dormant Transvaal Pass Law and Gold Mines 
Law, will band all the whites in Sonth Africa of every nation 
and language against the Imperial Government. We owe the 
present warto the well-meaning folly of the enthusiasts of Exeter 
Hall who drove Lord Glenelg to write his famous despatch, 
and who made the Imperial Government whittle done to the 
last farthing the just claims for compensation of the slave- 
owners at the Cape. If we are to listen to Nxeter Hall again 
in the present instance, we may reckon all our sacrifices as 
absolutely lost. No one wishes to reduce the natives to 
slavery, and, indeed, any attempt to do so would merely 
hasten the advent of that native war for which every observant 
native south of the Zambesi is now training his intelligence 
by a keen observation of our tactics in our present con- 


| flicts. but to urge native claims as a ground for refusing the 


Dutch some control over _— own xffairs from the very out- 
set of our government would he simply the means of pro- 


longing their resistance to the last. The Boer leaders are 


| already telling their followers that We intend to crush the 


Duti hat the ballot boxes by the native vote-—I am, Sir, &c., 
H, 





THE UNPRODUCTIVENESS OF BRITISH LABOUR, 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTaTOR.”] 

Srr,—1 have always admired your earnest endeavours to be 

fairy and to look at both sides of every question, but your article 

in the Spectator of December 2 9th on “ The Unproductiveness 

of British Labour ” is an illustration of how diffieult it is for 


shall have laid down their arms before March 15th next? | an outsider to understand the whole of any case. I cordially 


(2) That Government will establish a land bank under 


agree with your reprobation of the want of conscience on the 
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part of some workmen, and have often felt that I should like 
to kick them, especially some of the Vestry employés. But 
this lack of conscience is equally characteristic of some in 
every class of the community. The gist of your accusation, 
however, is that Trade-Unions foster this vice. If this is true 
it might easily be proved by reference to the rales—which are 
not difficult to obtain—of the Trade-Uniong, and until this is 
done I shall continue to disbelieve the assertion. I have been 
a Trade-Union secretary for upwards of twenty-five year: 
and was for some years a delegate on the London T'rades 
Council, yet never heard so much as a hint of any limitations 
a3 to the amount of work a man should do. } can speak posi- 
tively for a large section of Trade-Unions, with which 1 am 
intimately connected, that no such rules or regulations exist, 
or have even been imputed by employers in the con- 


ferences held with them from time to time. Moreover, | 


there is a tendency. on the part of some employers to sub- 
stitute time for piece work, a fact which tells againsi 
the assertion that time-workers are habitually dishonest. 
That there is malingeving, or, as we term it, * mikine,”’ is 
certain; but it is the fault of individuals and not of 'l'rade- 
Unions, which resolutely condemn it. Such “miking”’ is 
usually due to the laxness or incompetence of the overseer or 


employer. I have known cases of overseers deliberately | 


keeping back work in order that overtime might Je made, 
In all cases where loitering exists the employer must bear at 
least a portion of the blame for his own negligence or ieno- 
rance, for he surely ought io know whether a depariment is 
paying or working to its full capacity. A portion of the 
odium which attaches to Trade-Cnions arises from the prac- 
tice of some men seeking to shelter themselves under cover of 
the Union for acts which would he repudiated if known to the 
trade society. Considering that some employers contrive to 
exact the full amount possible for the men to produce, and 
then try to squeeze more, it is not surprising that men some- 
times cry out for a limitation of the amount exacted; bul 
I do not know of an instance in which the trade society 
has yielded to such a demand. The dislike shown 
by some trade societies, though not by all, to piece-work 
arises from the fact that it causes more disputes and 
greater friction than time-work, and is constantly taken 
advantage of by the employer in ways which it would take too 
long to enumerate here, though 1 should like very much to 
describe the advantages and disadvantages of piece-worl:. 
Your statement of ihe inferior productiveness of British 
labour, compared with that of the United States and cther 
nationalities, reminds me of the old axiom that nothing is so 
fallacious as facts,—except figures. To institute a just com- 
parison regard should be had to the differing conditions. In 
the United States, for instance, labour is paid at about twice 
our rate, and labour-saving machines and the subdivision of 
labour are consequently carried to a much greater extent than 
here, while machinery is driven at a far higher speed. All 
this tends to greater productiveness, but it is production of 
things of a uniform pattern, so that this country is still, I 
believe, pre-eminent in those industries in which there is a 
demand for objects—furniture, for example—of a special 
design. People here are not yet educated to a liking for 
having every article exactly like their neighbours’, nor 
are all Americans, or they would not deal with us to the 
extentthey do. Instances of the extraordinary subdivision of 
labour and the greater use of machinery, with their conse- 
quent greater productiveness, in America are given in the 
Labour Gazette of December last, wherein it is stated, among 
se of hogs the felling. skinning, 





other examples, that “in the ca 
cutting up, and hanging in the cooling room are completed 
in thirty-two minutes, during which the hog is handled by 
one hundred and twenty-five men, each man having one 
cperation to perform.” To compare such systems of working 
with ours is futile and fallacious. If the methods would he 
advantageous here let them be adopted by employers, but 
do not blame workpeople for working in accordance with 
the systems laid down for them by employers, who complain 
of the want of technical education in the workman and yet 
heve far more need of it themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. O. PEAcock. 

[We publish Mr. Peacock’s able and interesting letter with 
great pleasure. If all the trade societies showed the 
moderation and temper he displays in controversy we should 





hear far less of labour disputes. We cannot admit, however, 
| that his personal experience is in any sense conclusive on the 
| question at issue-—Ep. Spectator. } 


| 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Str.—lI have read with much pleasure your article under the 
above heading in the Spectator of December 29th, and think 
| that the oftener the subject is brought before the notice of all 


‘| working men, and in particular the Trade-Unionista, the 


| better will be the prospect of British commercial suecess iu 
ithe “new century.” Having spent five or six years iu 
engineering workshops in England (both Union and non- 
Union), and for the last few mouths for further practical expe- 
rience having worked in a well-known factory of “ labour- 
| saving tools,’ &e, here in Berlin, I am amazed at the marked 
difference in the character of the mechanics. While in England 
(if not on piece-work) the aim of the average workman is to 
turn out as little as will possibly satisfy the foreman ; here | 
seldom see a fellow idling for even a minute, and the absence 
of “friendly conversation” in working hours is also noticeable. 
The military training which all uble-bodied men receive 
here in Germany for two or three years has, J am bound 
to believe, no small amount of influence, as, being then 
accustomed to strict discipline, they will stand more 
pressure from those set in authority over them, and until 
that part of the Trade-Union’s power which in England tends 
to determine how much a mechanic is to accomplish in 
certain time is effectively broken, I cangot but think that the 
British employers will have diffienlty in snecesstully com- 
peting with either Germany or America. J certainly believe 
that when ihe British working man diligently applies 
himself to his work, he turns out quite as much as, or even 
more than, the average German, but it is the absence of 
honourable application which aecounts tor the disparagin-s 
figures you qnote in the article from the Metallurgist. 
Hoping you will not allow this important subject to drop, and 
that you may find room in your next number for this letter, or 
as much of it as is worthy of insertion.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Emdenerstrasse 2, EF. Berlin, N.W. L. W. Sara. 











LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
{To TUE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—As Tam one of those who prefer an old century, like an 
old friend or an old bottle of wine, to a new one, I am anxious 
to add a short supplement to the very interesting “ links 
with the past” recorded in the Spectator of January Sth. 
Both my grandmothers (my parents being first-cousins) were 
daughters of the eccentrie Lady Aldborough, whom Hayward 
has @lassed with Sydney Smith and Luttrell as one of the 
chief wits of her time. I imagine that she lived on into the 
“forties”; for I think it was shortly after her death that in 
the course of that decade I came into possession of a hand- 
some green parrot, for which she is said to have given £40. 
Lady Aldborough was much in Paris. My father told me 
that in 1815 she witnessed the service at the Sainte Chapelle 
on one Sunday attended by Louis XVIIL., and on the next by 
Napoleon. She saw much of Wellington; and one of my 
grandmothers boasted that her own hand had been kissed by 
the great Duke. An odd story may be here quoted from a 
volume of reminiscences which I have not yet published :— 

“Tady Aldborough began travelling on the Continent before 
the French Revolution; and she visited Louis Philippe after the 
Revolution of July. At that time it was, of course, necessary 
that her passport should declare how old she was. On her 
original passport she stated that she was 25; and she posi- 
tively refused throughout her long career of travelling to 
modify this statement. Accordingly, when at about 70 she 
presented her passport to a French official, we cannot wonder that 
he looked suspiciously at her and exclaimed: ‘ Mais, Madame, il 
me semble que vous avez plus que vingt-cing ans.’ ‘ Monsieur, 
vous étes le premier Frangais qui ait jamais douté de ce qu'une 
dame lui a dit au sujet de son age.” ‘ Pardon, Madame, mille 
fois, Je me suis trompé tout a fait,’ ” 








I well remember the old Lord Combermere, who told my 
father that, if the Prince Regent had not interfered, Welling- 
ton would have placed him in command of the cavalry at 
Waterloo. Another of my father's friends was the late Lor: 
Stradbroke, who, I think, had fought under Wellington, anid 
who told me that, at his own table, he had heard Wellington 
say that if he had had bis Peninsular Army at Waterloo the 
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battle would have heen ended in four hours. A frequent | tressed by the briny air of the Yorkshire coast had no doubt 


guest of my father’s was Colonel Gooch, who had been one of 
the defenders of Hougoumont, and who was, according to my 
, the youngest man ever mentioned in despatches. He 
was in a chronic state of feud with an octogenarian friend of | the morning draughs of spiced 


father 


ours, Mr. John Forbes, 
1860. Mr. Forbes had been at Wa arren Hastings’s 
spoken to a ferryman who, as a boy, had as elped to ferry Pope 
over the Thames, had been Lord W ellesle 3 private secretary, 
had entered Madrid with Wellington, and had known most of 
the eminent Englishmen who flourished at the heginning of 
the century. He spoke to me of the charming manners of 

Lord Chatham, the elder brother of William Pitt. A quasi- 
historic interest may attach to some doggerel, which he con- 
fidently declared to have been written in Paris by the Duchess 
of Wellington, when the English were so muc th hated by the 
French after the end of the great war :— 


of Twickenham, who died in or about 


“The French petits-maitres, who the spectacle throng, 
Say of Wellington's dress, ‘ Qu’il fait Vilainton’ ; 
But at Waterloo Wellington made the French stare, 
When their army he dressed @ la mude @’ Angleterre.” 





Need T explain that “ Vilainton’* was the French nick-name 
for Wellington? At Brighton, in 1869, T saw a good deal of 
Lady Molesworth (the mother of the politician), who was then 
hard upon ninety. She told me that she had gone into a shop 
adjoining the Pavilion, and had astonished the shopman by 
saying :—‘ This used to be part of the Pavilion. The last 
time I was here was seventy years ago, when I came to a ball 
given by the Prince Regent.’ The garrulous old Jady’s 
experience reminds me of odd incident connected with the 
same place. My wifes grandmother, Lady Ely, who was 
lady-in-waiting to Queen Adelaide, was in attendance at 
Brighton when a Court ball was given at the Pavilion. As 
ihe accommodation was indifferent, she asked some of her 
friends to leave their cloaks in her bedroom. When, at the 
end of the ball, the ladies returned to claim their possessions, 
they were startled by « loud snore coming from hehind the 
curtains of the four-posier. The fact was that the aged and 
infirm Lord Ely, never dreaming that his privacy would be 
invaded, had gone to rest betimes.—I am. Sir, &e., 


7 — A faal 
LIONEL A. ‘I 
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Sir—In your interesting article, “Links with the Past.” 


you speak of the late me Spencer Walpole as the great-grand- 
son of Sir Robert Walpole. May I he allowed to point out 
that Sir Robert Wa Ipol > had no great-grandsons, and that 
Mr. Spencer Walpole was his great-grandnephew, being 
descended from the Premie i brother Horatio ?—I am, Sir, 
jon G. H. S. WaALpore 


Bede Colleg: , Durham. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 


au) the Tecgh * Henr 


Sirn—The following link VIII. in a 


iamily somewhat remarkable for the sical longevity of its 
even generations back may interest your readers, ¢ propos of 
the article thus headed in the Spectator of January “th. My 


ther, born 1785, died «1. ST in 1885. His father, Ahel 


trial, had 


something to say to the longevity of the race: perhaps the 

somewhat austere morality of the Puri tans, certainly the plain, 
simple mode of life in the times when open-air exercise and 
ale held the place of our 
whiskies or even tea and coffee beverages, conduced to 
longevity, and enables the writer to reckon up only seven lives 
hetween himself on Henry VIII.’s reign. The lives reckon. 
ing hackwards are: (1) 87, 1795; (2) 97, 1752; (3) 83, i694. 
(4) 74, 1646; (5) 82, 1608; (6) 44, 1570; (7) uncertain. bes 
average would he 73, say eérca 1540.—I am Sir, &c., 

CHARLES EDWARD CHAPMAN, zt. 68, 
H.M’s LCS. (late). 
Cairnmore, Dovercourt, Essea. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir.—To the number of “links with the past ” mentioned in 
the interesting article in the Spectator of January 5th Tam 
in a position to add two. My aunt, the late Lady Mary 
Saurin, daughter of Lord Harrowby, the friend and colleacue 
of Pitt, only passed away in August, 1900, having heen born in 
1801. She perfectly remembered the arrival at her father’s 
house in Grosvenor Square of the post-chaise carrying Colonel 
H. Perey, with despatebes and a French flag from the field of 
Waterloo, At the same house, still tenanted by a member of 
the family, the Cato Street Conspiracy. so providentially 
frustrated, was to have been carried into effect by the murder 
of the members of the Government at a dinner given by Lord 
Harrowby. The circumstances connected with this event, as 
well as many others ea in the century, remained quite 
most to the last. The other 
“link with the past,” lifetime extended over 
the whole of the last century, is my dear old friend 
Lady Carew (grandmother of the present Lord Carew), 
who was born on December Ist, 1798, at Haverfordwest, 
whither her mother was sent by her husband to take refuge 
from the Irish Rebellion. Lady Carew, I am happy to 
say. is still amongst us, infirm indeed in body, but in good 
health, and in possession of her mental faculties. Her eariiest 
recollection was being held up by her nurse to see the iJlumina- 
tions for the Peace of Amiens in 1805.—Thinking that these 
eases of unusual longevity might have some interest for you, 








fresh in her memory 
whose 





T am. Sir, &e., D. F. Fortescve 


9 Hertford Street Maizrair, W. 
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Sir.—The following < with the past” is, I think, very re: 
neal. In 1853 a French officer of my acquaintances 
Count Charles de Sommerard, was dining at a table where he 


found himself seated near a very aged lady, who remarked 


casually Mv husband once said to Louis XIV. ..” My 
friend thought the old lady must be insane, but was rea L that 


the gt esse de Richelieu, widow of the famous 
Due de Richelieu, and Marshal of France 

Mahon). who died in 1788 The Duc 
married his third wife in 1784, when he was eighty-eight years 
old, his bride J r eighteen years old. She died. I believe, in 
1855. This was a substantial link between the Second 


she Was 
Armand du Plessis, 
(the captor of Port 








man, of Woodford, Essex, died December S0th, 1349, ef. | 


a} mic | 
“7. He was an Elder Brother of the Trinity House, and trea- } 
Born in 1752, 
the Sia Oglethorpe, a 


aver forforty years of St. Thomas's Hospital. 


be was as a young mal ia friend of 


artier in Queen Anne’s reign, who is said to have shot snipe 

n the conduit where Recent Street now stands (i/de the first 
chapter of Macaulay's History). His father, Abel Chap- 
sed xt, 83, born August, 1694, had for 


oan, or WV hithy decea 


father William Chay} nan, of Whitby, born April 19th, 
Lote, and ae ceased 1720 i a4 His father. Robert Chap- 


of Whitby. born 1603, died 1655. wt. 82. His father, 
John Chay Whitby. did not maintain the record for 
longevity as eventeenth year of 
Elizabe th. 1570, and died March SIst. 1614: but his father. 
Robert Chapman. of Whitby, lived duving Henry VIII's 
reign, dying in 1607. probably born ecrca 153u-40, Beyond this 


my records do not go. But it is remarkable that my gqrcat- 


man, 
man, Ol 


he Wa horn in 











crandfather takes me back to within six years of the Greai 
“A se ET ST elie eee eee , 
nerations further back to the date, 
q 





1603, of James I.’s accession, and two more to the times of 
Seandinavian blood but, 





Hemy VI. & strong infusion of 





Empire and the reign of the “Grand Monarque,” or between 
the reign of Queen Victoria and that of William of Orange 
(for tl e Due de was born in 1696). The Due de 
Richelien knew the great Duke of Marlborough, and his third 
wife was well acquainted with the Duke of Wellington. The 
Due knev > Rob ert Harley, Earl of Oxford, and was 
with cayenne His Disraeli, 
Mr. Gladstone. and almost certainly Lord Granville, who wa 
an Attaché at the British Embassy in Paris in 185t, 

this in the St. James’? Gazelfe many years ago, and send an 
exact copy to you. IT mayadd that this “link with the past 

i 1“J. B. R.’—I am, Sir, & A. E T 


tichelieu 


intimate 
widow knew Mr possibly 


T saw 


I THE EDITOR OF THI SPECT 
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viear of this parish, the Rev Vs 
June 1896, aged ninety-three, 


W.. H. Turner, 


connected the 


Sir,—The late 
who died in 


present with a remote past ina way historically quite as 
| interesting as any of the persons mentioned in your none 


7 


He was the son of the Rey. Joseph Turner, Master of Pen. 
broke College, Cambridge, and Dean of Norwich, to whose 
care as tutor William Pitt was committed when he went up to 
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— 
Cambridge in 1v72. 
Earl of Chatham to 
‘nhis “Life of Pitt 
man who had stood <n loco 
the storm, but such a one waz living here less 


¢ = 


79.—I am, Sir, ae. . 
Banwell Vicarage, Somerset 


The letter of commendation from the 
Mr. Turner is printed by Lord Rosehery 
* It was something to he the son of a 

parentis to the pilot who weathered 
than five years 
S..2 


eo 


Sirn—In your interesting article in the Spectaior of 
January Sth thus headed, the writer says of Vice-Chancellor 


must be many who have even seen him 
Even seen him on the Bench. Marry 
Bacon was my father when i 

as called to the Bar, and more than once I was his junior 
while he was yet only a Q.C. after all that, 1 well 

remember a pleasant scene in ee Inn Hall on Great 
Grand Day, when the old Vice-Chancellor, his hand 
beaming with parental joy, was warmly congratulated by the 
Lord C hancellor and the Law Officers of the Crown on the 
appointment of his son as a County Court Judge. There was 
article on “ Bacon, V.C.” in the Saturday Review 


Bacon that ‘there 
upon the Bench.” 
anda good deal earlier, too! 


Long 


some face 


an excellent 


hortly after his retirement,—I am, Sir, &e., :. J. M 
TO THE EDITOR OF TI SPECTATOR. 
Sir. —In vour interesting article on “ Links of the Past” you 


have not mentioned Maria Helena, Dowager Lady Claniuorvis, 
who died in 1899 at the 
ihe head of five generations, and retnembered perfectly the 
hattle of Waterloo, and often spoke of the sensation it caused 


7 


ninety-si XY. She Was 


advanced age ot 


when she was in the schoolroom.—lI am, Sir. &e.. LINK 





THE PROGRESS OF PAUPERISM. 
{To THE ENitror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Gin —Your interesting a “The Progress of Pauperisi’ 
nihe Spectator of December 29th touches 
which worry the brain of the Poor-law Guardian. 
improvements in our 
rather 


rticle on 
on many probler 
It is self- 
vident that the ereat workhouses ot 
recent years must tend to increase 
pene: Yet surely humanitai 
hefore those that are merely economic. 
mfort of the hest of our workhouse 


than dec ease 


1 





an considerations eome 
Noti 
3, Your readers may be 


the obvions 





* thai still among the aged and respectable 
yor. It is no exaggeration to say that frequently y nothing 
them in. I know of 
these old people pleading 


prevails 
| 
short of sheer starvation forces 
nore pitiful than the entreaties of 
fora small measure of out-relief bef re a Rel 
either electrie light. nor well-warmed wards, nor dining -h: 


nothing 





ief Committe 





1} 
Is 


ot elegant architectural proportions, console them for the loss 
tle fireside. It is 
iay say, but it is a sentiment instilled 

uerations, and it represents perhaps their highest social 
piration. For my own part, I think ihe 
worthy of all our respect. Unhappily. Boa: 
ure apt to be unduly proud 
ever which they preside. and to nourish rigid 
even for the aged. 


vt their own poor lit 


imto them To 


sentiment 





is of Guardians 
the over zrownh institution 
views 


von- 


ering outerelief And so on ihe one 


band we drive in the reluciant 
en the door wide 10 the idler and the drunkard ro the 
solute liver, sentiment 


© disgrace of living on the rates. and who—in s 


poor, while on the other we 


who have no Whatever concerning 
Te pt 


irawbhaecks—enjoy in the workhouse 2 measure of ae comfort 


they never enjoy elsewhere. Is it surprising that our 


rds are always fnli. and that we are constantly inereasiny 
accommodation? The fundamental fault of our Poor-law 
ystem is that all who benefit by it, old and young, sick and 
healthy, deserving and worthless, are alike Iranded as 
“paupers.” and no amount of eareful classification inside 1} 
workhouse ean alter that plain fact. The only 
reaking up these huge institutions with their fifteen hundred 
or eighteen hundred inmates. I believe they will some day be 
condemned by publie opinion as emphatically as barrack. 
schools have been condemned in the past. Then there will he 
me possibilivy of treating workhouse inmates on their merits 


remedy lies in 


Each ease requires individual attention, but what individual 
nowledge can a House Committee have of 


ersons’ As a result everything is done by rot 


} 


7 
\tine, aud | 


‘Oo F 


mere sentiment, Vou | 





ised to learn how hitter is the dislike of enteriny the | 
} sources and up-to-date 


eeriain | 


almost everything is left in the hands of the Poor-law officials, 
whose reputation for enlightened and humanitarian policy 
does not standremarkably high. The workhouse of to- ae 
vast residential building. where the whole tendency—increas 

in many instances by the sh hted and erratic ake of 
Guardians—is for those who e once entered to remain in- 
definitely, growing more and more unfit to lea an independent 
life outside. The workhouse of the future will, I hope, be 
simply a clearing-house from which the destitute poor will be 
transferred to suitable institutions. I would send allt 
people who were not fit recipients for outdoor relief to “homes 
of rest,” and the old couples to almshouses, where they should 
he treated, not as paupers, but as pensioners of the State 
The young should be sent to schools and training homes, the 
able-hodied to labour « in the country the blind, the 
pileptic, the feeble-minded to institutions specially organised 
for their Only and outs 
would the dregs of our pop ] 
reclamation. By such means as these I believe that pauperisr 
could be reduced. To carry out a policy it would he 
necessary for the Guardians of the Poor to put themselves in 
touch with all the best social and reformative and educativ«: 
endeavour of which ee country can boast. But before this 
od how much prejudice must be over- 
sistance to reform will need to be 
V. M. CrRawrorp, 


Poor-law Guardian, St. Marylebone. 
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a 
BI] 
2 





he old 


lanioce 
o1i°onies 





benefit. the worst class of “ins 


remain, ilation who are hevond 


Su¢ h 


millennium can be reach 
come, how much blind re 
} aula down !~—T am, Sir. &e., 


We cannot publish letters on this subject, bui 
ve must point out that our corvespondent ignores the terrib! 

expense involved in all such proposals. Even it they did not 
encourage pauperism directly, they might easily tax people just 
over the border line of poverty into patiperism. It must never 
he forgotten that the funds for the relie’ of the poor do not 
come out of a Fortunatus’s purse, but are in a large measure 
drawn from the pockets of ‘“ bungering, thirsiting men” not 
greatly raised above the level of pauperism.— Ep 


any more 


Spec tator 





AMERICA AND re 
To THE Fpiror or tar TAT } 

Sim.— What have we to do with China? I have just returned 

Pacifie Coast of America, There, within a few days 
sail of the Chinese coast, is a great nation of eighty million 
industrious, pushing, commercial people. with illimitahle re- 
machinery capable « of turning out 
and cheaper than 
with halfa dozen great trunk 
land and ending at San Fran 
Puget Sound in some of the 


from the 





everything which the Chinese want better 


turn it OuL; 





we ean hope to 
railways ramifying all over the 


‘isco. Portland (Oregon), and 


{finest harvouis in the world. What chance have we to com- 
pete, who musi make our goods at greater original cost and 
earry them for weeks under steam, and pay the costly dues ot 
the Suez Canal? In fighting in China we ean only contend 


for the “open door,” and through that * open door” neither 


mans 





Enslish nor Ger mg run, but Americans first 





ana last, will enter Ti is ihe Amer 
» Chinese. It is not ours. and God 
on our hands without it—l am, Sir. & 
W. H. SEDDON 
Pai Siti ch J arvade Stro ll Gloucestersh 7 











1THE RIGHT TO FIGHT AND DIE FOR THE EMPIRE 
}Sir.—Nine months —withont cympathising with my 
| view s—you allowed ine to protest in your columns again 

} the treating of the war in South Atriea as a white man 
fwaronly. The war has dragged on as such since then, and 

thwhatresult = That in spiteof the bravery and enduran 

of whit ridier nd the Commanders-in-Chict 
>} (and | for one feel as 1 f » in Lord Kitchen 
fas I did in Lord Roberts). Cape Colony is again invade, 
fanariial law is proclaimed in several of its districts, a risiz 
lef the Dutch is feared, whilst all the while the whole Noi 
of the Transvaal! Ino} 1inous and most difficult counttv 
2} ——yemains not only unsubdued, but unattac ked New levis 

of troops are needed, pressed for—Australia, Canade 

} ed nd more men. And meanwhile, in the accur 
pride of colour, we hav cond time refused the proifere:i 


fifteen hundred | 
|} 





ontingent of loyal Maories from New Zealaud; and the other 
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day the newspapers published what is to me the 
story of the trooper accepted in the Canadian contingent—an 
educated gentleman—who on arriving in South Africa was 
not allowed to serve in the ranks because, forsooth, he was a 
Red Indian. On the other hand, we are told that the mere 
deportation of Boer prisoners to Ceylon has opened their eyes 








to the real greatness of the British Empire by showing them 





what variousraces ave included in it. If this were once brought 
Lome by ocular demonstration to their brethren in South Africa, 
‘ i they not see the h spelessness of their resistance 2 Let 
the Maori os fres ly join th lit New Zealand brethren, the Red 
Indians their Canadian; let Sikhs and Ghoorkas, trusted com- 
rades in war already of many an English and Sectch regiment, 


this summer campaign. 





1 — 4 ee oe 
ro have shown LHemSer:ves 


sturdy and steadiasi 





‘iy own countrymen, would surely be better 


eimoloyed in South Afriea, Above all—you must pardon 
y in the teeth of your 


th 
d haitalion of coloured 


rie, Sir, for going in this matter dire: 
st traine 


own feelings—let at leas ‘ 
sps from the West Indian or West African Regiment, of 


oh conspicuous valour in West 


tr 
those who have shown 





Atrica of late, be seen amongst their white brethren, to con- 
vince the Boers that itis a world-wide Empire that they are 
Llindly resisting. Jt may he too late now to train the South 
Afriean blacks for service in this present war, but what have 
we gained by not doing so? That Mr. Kruger, with his 
acenstomed mendaciousness, has been telling all Europe 
that we have armed them, and that all Europe believes him. 
I 2mm no youthful enthusiast. I write in the near view of 
those fourscore years beyond which life is but labour and 
sorrow. But more than a generation’s span since—nearly 
thirty-four years ago—I was allowed to write in your columns 
tour letters on “ Organising the Empire.” Towards that end 
important steps have since been taken. But I for one feel 
that it ean never be effectually attained until all the various 
races which go to make up the Empire learn, and are allowed 
s 2 right, standing shoulder to shoulder, to fight and die for 
t, wherever and by whomsoever it may be attaeked.—I ain, 
sir, &e., J. M. Lepiow. 
“We cannot agree with our correspondent, though anything 
that comes from his pen willalways be regarded by us with the 
utmost respect. Theoretically it might he quite right to use 
coloured troops. The fact that it would be deemed an outrage, 
not only throughout South Africa but throughout the greater 
part of the Empire, seems to us quite sufficient ground for the 


inaintenance of the policy adopted by the Government.—Ep. 


Spectator. | 


Tr Me 





“COX AND BOX.” 
(To THE FDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 
fin—The following impromptu lines, written by the late 
Lionel Lewin—a great friend of Sullivan's and a most versatile 
and amusing fellow—on the occasion of the production of Cor 
gad Box may interest your readers.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


iB WG. 








“ Ave, destroy the Constitution, 
Welcome ruin, death, and gore, 
We have seen a revolution 
Worse than ever Gallia saw, 
Aye a mighty crime is wroughten 
Whereat shattered reason rocks, 
Rise in judgment, J. M. Morton,* 
Rise and hear of Cox and Box. 


Cox was Cox, and Cox a hatter, 
Vox was Box, and Box set type 
(Box was Buckstone, now grown fatter, 
Cox was Compton, then less ripe), 
Summer then might stand for winter, 
Morning then be construed noz, 
Just as soon as Cox be printer, 
Just as soon as hatter Box. 


Now—hbut keep your temper, readers, 
Though the tidings sting like ¢nats— 

Cox is Box and sets the leaders, 
Box is Cox and vends the hats, 

They whose names through time’s reverses 
Stood in glory, Box and Cox, 

Have heen changed, aye‘ changed at nurses,’ 
And resulted Cox and Box. 

And the Bouncer, she the base un, 
Lives no more hefore our eyes, 

Artful as the wife of Jason, 
Machiavellian in her lies, 





mae = ~~~ 


* Jol Maddison Morton, author of Boz and Coz, 


ey | 
shameful } 


Cuinese of our Hong-kong | 


. | And My eternal thought. 


—————___, 


Reft is she of cap and gown, Sir, 
| Shorn is she of corkscrew loeks, 


| And a male, a Mister Bounces, 

| Lets the room to Cox and Box. 
Soh in sadness, Sullivano, 

| Veil, Burnando, veil your head, 


Ye have wrought this crime—bnt ab, no, 
We forgive you all we've said, 
For your words are ‘that amusin-, 

And your tunes could soften stocks, 
And--we couldn’t dream of losing 
is your opera, Cox and Boz.” 


’ 





\ SELF-BURYING FISH, 





Oo THE EDITOR OF THE “Speeraton.”] 
Sin—A fish of curious habits exists in New Zealand, and ag 
jit has apparently hitherto escaped the notice of naturalisis, 


The fish is 


Its bahitat is very exten- 


jyou will, perhaps, admit a brief account of it. 


called hy the Masries 





the hakawaté. 
sive in the North Island, and it may he found on the 
Wairarapa Plains. the Forty-mile Bush, &¢. It is generally 
discovered when a manis digging out rabbits or making post. 
holes in the summer time, and it hes at a depth of a foot or 
two teet under Lue sail. The eharaci ar of the oil, whether 

‘ 7 The tish is from 
two to three inches long, silvery, shaped like a minnow, but 
rather more slender and tapering. It appears to be dead when 
himed, and if dug up in the summer and put into water it 
dies at once. Tf, however, it is bronght to daylight in May or 
early June (the end of auttwnn), when the rains are beginning 
to make the soil thoroughly wet, and put into a tub of water, a 
eurious thing happens. After «u day or two it casts its skin, 
which sinks tothe bottom, and the fish plays about bright and 
lively. When dug up insuinmer there appears to bea ¢rowth of 
skin, or perhaps of a dry gumiy exudation, which seals up the 
head and gills. Apparently this enables it to #stivate through 
the dry weather, and seals the fish as an Indian fakir is sealed 
up before he goes in for along fasting burial. Of course in 
| winter there must be marshy spots or pools in which the fish 
| can swim and propagate, but often all evidence of such nata- 
tion disappears in summer, and the hot, dry, waterless plain 
seems the last place on earth in which to find a fish. When 
the skin is cast off vivid liltle spots of red appear on the body, 
so that some people have said that the fish is a small trout. 
This is not the case (although they are now used as bait for 
trout); the kakawai was well known to the natives ages 
before trout were introduced from England; well known, 
although the a 
in making the Maori dictionaries, Just as naturalists have 
missed noticing the fish.—I am, Sir, &e.. 

Wellington, New Zealand. EDWARD TREGEAR. 


sandy or loamy. does not seem to matter. 


ex 





name by some chance has been miss 








POETRY. 
at aig 
PARENTHOOD. 
This fashioned I of joy, 
Much hope, without a stain, 
Pure gold without alloy 
Redeemed in mine own pain. 
Yor this the wine-press trod, 
ted-sanguined to the knee. 
Afterwards—saith our God— 
Ye will account to Me. 


Tuetse are the years our God 
Lays down, and nothing loth, 
His sceptre and His rod 
As He were tired of both. 
Bids men and women take 
His empire for a while, 
To ban, to bless, to make 
The children weep or smile. 


I’or every needless tear, 

Por all the smiles unsmiled, 
Yor lonely wrong and fear 

Brought on any little child, 
Myself will exact the fee, 

A God of wrath and scorn: 
Better that day that ye 

Were dead ere ye were born. 


All power be yours, He saith— 
Over My little ones : 
| The power of life and death, 
The power of clouds and suns. 
The power of weal and harm 
Re yours to have and hold : 
In you they shall go warm, 
In you be pinched with cold. 





Contrariwise—His wrath 
Our Lord God put away— 
Your watchful love till death 

I will repay, repay. 


Just for these God-like years 
Ye shall not know th’ intense 

Pang beyond prayers and tears 
Of your love’s impotence. 

Be yours to make, to mar, 

| This lovely thing I wrought, 

| With love brought from afar, 


Lord of the skies and lands 
| Take pity on Thy dust, 
Strengthen our mortal hands 
Lest we betray Thy trust ! 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 











sitet 
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THE GHOST. 


L1xE to the ghost now do you come 
Of one who came of yore, 

And yet no spectre pale and dumb 
But fashioned as before. 

Not but in semblance and in name— 

In gesture, bearing, tone the same. 


Sometimes the very words you say 
You said to me of old,— 
Words with their spirit passed away 
And all their life-blood cold. 
And when you leave me tears I shed 
For one much loved, for one now dead. 
ELLA FULLER MAITLAND. 








ART. 
ae ae 
THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE ACADEMY. 
Tue exhibition now open at the Academy consists of works 
by English painters who have died since the year 1850. It 
may be said at once that the collection is one of great interest, 
fer besides many well-known and popular pictures, there are 
to be found here works by men who did not gain popular 
favour and Academic honours in their lifetime. To most 
people the Portrait of Mr. Morris Moore (No. 3), by Alfred 
Stevens, will come as a surprise. The little recognition gained 
by this artist was for his work as a sculptor, as it is by the 
Duke of Wellington’s monument in St. Paul’s that Stevens is 
chiefly known. What is so striking about this portrait is the 
splendid management of the material. Here oil paint is 
handled with a sympathy and a mastery which are quite 
unusual, and one wonders how many Academicians there 
were at that time who could have equalled the splendid 
painting of this sculptor. But Stevens was not appreciated, 
and was forced to gain a livelihood by designing fire- 
grates for Sheffield manufacturers. The present collection is 
strong in works by Frederick Walker. His Bathers (No. 7) has 
not been seen so often of late as some of his other pictures 
which are here, and it is therefore specially acceptable. It is 
no doubt quite easy to point out the faults of the picture, its 
acattered details and piecemeal treatment. The efforts made 
by the painter are plainly visible in the worried surface in places, 
which betrays the laborious striving which tended to isolate 
details at the expense of the general effect. But if these 
drawbacks are disregarded there remains a precious residue. 
The true spirit of life is in the picture, life in its morning 
brightness. Walker has here shown an_ extraordinary 
sympathy with youth and movement and coloured light, and 
it is this that makes the picture ever delightful. It would be 
easy to go over the whole work pointing out particular beauties, 
—for instance, the iridescent colour of the river, the cumulus 
cloud low down on the horizon. How beautiful, too, is the 
colour of the butcher boy’s blue smock, and what grace of 
movement there is in the two figures on the extreme right 
as they move quickly to the river; nor must the central 
figure be forgotten, with its reposeful attitude, which forms 
the fixed point in the middle of the swirling life. The 
Old Gate (No. 30) shows signs of technical advance, though 
the same piecemeal treatment is visible. But the real charm 
of this picture is its undefined drama. There is no story 
illustrated fortunately, but the figures are all real characters 
and have lives of their own, though accident has brought 
them together. It is this quality that gives the picture 
its haunting charm, and excites a feeling of wonder, 
—not of course that curiosity that comes from 
trying to unravel a story which is destructive to all true 
enjoyment of a picture, but that wonder that is excited by 
watching the stream of life flow by. In the water-colour 
room are to be found some lovely little pictures in which 
Walker's gem-like colour and work can be fully appreciated. 
The most beautiful of these is Zhe Orchard (No. 117). One 
naturally turns from Walker to Mason, and there is to be 
found plenty of characteristic work by this painter. The 


Harvest Moon (No. 19) is the best known and the most 
ambitious of his works here, but this picture at once raises 
the question as to how far the real and the ideal can be combined 
with success. 


If we look at the general colour, at the evening 











light, and the soft luminous air which envelops everything, we 
are satisfied, and desire nothing further than this vision of beauty. 
But visions, however beautiful, have to be made of something, 
and when we look beyond mere atmosphere there comes the 
difficulty. Is it from a harvest field in Arcadia or England 
that the people who compose this beautiful procession are 
returning? This same question in different forms arises in 
many of Mason’s pictures. When, as in the case of the 
picture just spoken of, or in A Pastoral Symphony (No. 60), 
the beauty of the work and the poetic charm completely 
take possession of us, we are not seriously troubled; but 
when the beautiful qualities are not so dominating, as in The 
Evening Hymn (No. 54), we feel that there is a certain element 
of sentimentality in the work which weakens it. Walker, too, 
had this sentimental side to his art, as may be seen in The 
Wayfarers (No. 65), where grace degenerates into pose ; but he 
had a firmer grip of Nature, and kept closer to natural effect 
than did Mason, and was often saved thereby. One of the 
most beautiful things by Mason here is the Landscape in 
Derbyshire (No. 48). The light of the evening sky, the tones of 
the group of houses, and the distant mountains are all treated 
with a depth of poetic feeling and harmony of colour and effect 
which make a picture of quite exceptional loveliness. This 
painter delighted in the mysterious colours of late sunset, and 
has woven out of them another poem in The Gander (No. 45), 
Here the figures are unaffected and natural, as they are in 
the Young Anglers (No. 52), a beautiful little picture of har- 
moniously cool greys and greens. 

The early death of Cecil Lawson may be called a tragedy 
of modern landscape painting,—he died in the year 1882 at the 
age of thirty-one. How great his loss was may be seen in the 
four works of his now shown. This artist had a style which 
was eminently noble and dignified, and a keen sense of the 
beauty of natural effect, which he could render with force. 
His was not the landscape art so dreadfully common now, the 
art of small picturesque bits of Nature carefully observed and 
conscientiously painted. Lawson’s assimilative power enabled 
him to deal with Nature in a large way. Marshlands (No. 59) 
is an instance of this. The subject is one which always fasci- 
nates landscape painters, though it is one which probably is 
better in Nature than when it is painted. The marshland is 
visible through a screen of near trees, and the effect of the jump 
from the large objects near the eye to the distance is one 
never wholly pleasing. Nevertheless, the picture is so com- 
plete in its impression, so restrained and beautiful in colour, 
and so large in its treatment that it is a delightful and 
impressive work. In the first room are to be found two small 
pictures by this artist, Strayed (No. 11) and ’Twixt Sun and 
Moon (No. 13), the latter perhaps the better of the two, with 
its beautiful realisation of a subtle effect of light. 


Albert Hunt was one of those painters who suffered undue 
neglect in high places. When looking at his fine Loch Maree 
(No. 17) and the really imaginative Naples (No. 139) one can- 
not help wondering why he never attained the popular 
distinction accorded to lesser men. A large part of the 
best work in this exhibition is a satire on academic honours. 
Stevens, Cecil Lawson, Alfred Hunt, William Hunt, 
Rossetti, Madox Brown, David Cox, Charles Keene,—these 
are all represented here, and are the authors of much of the 
best work, but they were all neglected in their lives by the 
Academy, which now enriches its exhibition with their works 
after they are dead. We are moved to quote Pope and say, 
“But die and they’ll adore you.” It is difficult not to feel 
indignation when one sees the little black and white room 
adorned by numbers of works by Charles Keene, and thinks 
how long the Academy had it in their power to recognise a 
great artist, and failed to do so. Among the comparatively 
little known water-colour painters was G. P. Boyce, and though 
the works representing him here do not give a complete view 
of his art, a characteristic example is to be found in Near 
Abinger (No. 165). It is interesting to see again two portraits 
by Frank Holl, and although they are solid and dignified, they 
appear restrained and sober when one thinks of the amazing 
performances of Mr. Sargent. Although Turner actually 
comes within the limit of the present exhibition, his work is 
of an entirely different character from the general run of the 
pictures here. The great Wreck of the * Minotaur’ (No. 66) 
is an early work of the master, and the later Venetian picture 
is so entirely individual that it does not join on to the other 
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pictures at all. Turner stands by himself. The wreck is a 
fine work, and the wonder excited by the power of it is great. 
Who else could have drawn the sea as it is here drawn, and 
have given the vast sweeping movement of the waves? 
Quite different is his Spliigen Pass (No. 119). This is one of 
those astonishing water-colours where all space is imprisoned 
on a sheet of paper. Within the limits of this article it is 
impossible even to call attention to all the pictures worth 
looking at in this remarkable exhibition, which contains so 
much of the cream skimmed from the painting of the last fifty 
years. Visitors should not fail to look at the fine examples of 
Lewis's work (Nos. 26, 33, 51, 150), at the splendid Henry Moore 
(No. 75), at Calderon’s Aphrodite (No. 23), and at Mrs. Wells’s 
remarkable little pictures. Nor should the face of the perfectly 
delightful urchin by William Hunt (No. 122) be passed by. 
H. 8. 








BOOKS. 


eeepc 
PAUL JONES.* 

THE reputation which Paul Jones won in his own time, and 
keeps unto this day, is proof enough that skilful manage- 
ment may delude even the discriminating eye of posterity. 
That he was a first-rate captain is beyond dispute; that he 
fought, on the few occasions when battle was offered him, with 
an admirable courage his adversaries were eager to acknow- 
ledge. But it was due to his temperament that he seemed to 
his French allies the greatest Admiral that ever trod 
quarterdeck ; and he imposed himself so skilfully upon all 
ynen save the stern natives of Massachusetts that he still 
anjoys the reputation that he ardently wished for himself. 
“The hero of the most desperate battles ever fought upon 
the ocean,”—such is the absurd verdict of a partial critic, 
and no man ever won so brilliant a reputation with so small 
a warrant. 


But it was not only his talent for self-advertisement that 
gave Paul Jones the crown of immortality. The contrasts of 
his career helped to glorify him. Despite his humble birth, 
his instincts were aristocratic, and though he prattled about 
the rights of man, because it was the jargon of the time, his real 
attitude towards the people was an attitude of contempt. 
Wherefore the lights and shadows of his life are too strong to 
escape notice, and Paul Jones is celebrated above a vast crowd of 
better men. Mr. Buell, his last biographer, has so small a 
sense of humour that he thinks England has been unfair to 
his hero. He speaks foolishly of “the common English pre- 
judice against Paul Jones,” and a little thought might have 
convinced him that the prejudice which he denounces is far too 
rare. The sympathy of his English contemporaries for Paul 
Jones would have been unmeasured hypocrisy. No doubt he was 
taken up by Horace Walpole, who would have lionised a cut- 
throat; no doubt he was received by some leaders of the Whig 
party. But the English officers who declined to serve with 
Paul Jones in Russia behaved with a dignity which well 
became them. For Jones, in spite of his qualities, was 
nu renegade and a buceaneer. He was a Briton fighting 
against his own country. Wherever he might find England's 
enemies there he found his own friends, and so flagrant was 
is disloyalty that in later years he pleaded guilty to unauthor- 
ised insolence. No sooner was he in command of a warship than 
hie made straight for Whitehaven, the British port he knew best, 
pecause he thought that there he might inflict the heaviest 
damage. That he failed was not his fault, nor is failure 
the slightest palliation. And not only did he fight against 
his own land; he took up arms without cause or reason. He had 
no grievance against Great Britain; he had no natural love of 
chimerical freedom. ‘Iam not in arms as an American,” he 
said, “I profess myself a citizen of the world.’ And being a 
citizen of the world, he aimed merely at military glory. He 
fought not for a cause nor a country, he fought for fighting’s 
sake, and we should have liked him all the better had he 
slown the black flag, and plundered whatever craft he met. 

For, despite the pious adulation of Mr. Buell, it is clear 
chat Paul Jones cared little enough for freedom or for the 
cant of Lafayette. Principles were nothing to him; all he 
isked was a command. Of his politic: il utterances those only 








ring true which were inspired by the ardour of the soldier, 
and the chance of afight soon flung him off the democrat’s perch, 
The French King and Lafayette had both been his friends ; 
yet notwithstanding the advancement they had procured 
for him, he stood by neither. In 1791 he was pitiless 
against the people, contemptuous of Lafayette. When 
the notables were disarmed, “then or never,” said Paul 
Jones, “was the time for grapeshot. ..... For once 
I wished I might be in command of the thirty cannon 
that were parked in the courtyard, with trained men 
standing ready to work them. Some slaughter would have 
been necessary. But it would have been a slaughter of 
criminals.” We agree with Paul Jones. A strong man in 
command of the cannon might have averted the Terror. But 
Paul Jones’s sympathy speedily veered round; he knew Robe- 
spierre,—he the protégé of Louis XVI.; and no sooner did he 
see the unbutchered criminals in power than he hoped that 
France “in her struggle for liberty might find use for him.” 


We shall not, therefore, understand Paul Jones until we 
have stripped him of all pretension. He was not a patriot, 
for he fought against his own country; he was a disloyal 
friend, for he was prepared to support the enemies of 
his patron; he was not a Quixotic politician, “the 
Chevalier Jones,” for Republican principles vanished 
the touch of Royalty. No, he was nothing more than a 
hard fighter, who found a command more easily abroad than 
at home, and who may be more wisely compared to Teach and 
Morgan than to Nelson and Collingwood. Born in Kirkend- 
bright in 1746, the son of a Scots gardener, he early took to 
the sea, captained a boat belonging to the Donald Currie of 
the time, and in 1773 inherited some property and the name 
of Jones, bequeathed by his brother. He was already master 
of all the sea-lore that could be acquired in his day, and 
besides had conquered the French and Spanish tongues. 
Moreover, he had a natural magnificence of manner which 
gave him the command of men, and it is small wonder that 
when the war broke out between England and her American 
Colonies, Paul Jones should have come to the front. He 
played his part in the organisation of the American Navy, 
and though at the outset he was but a Lieutenant, he was 
speedily put in command, first of the ‘Providence,’ and then 
of the ‘ Alfred,’ For his colleagues he had but little regard. 
“Four of them were respectable skippers,” said he, “and they 
all outlived the war.’ His purpose was always to harass 
the commerce of his opponents, and a long experience of the 
merchant service had taught him where lay the vulnerable 
points of the British dominion. “Jones was not called upon 
—more is the pity "—says Captain Mahan, “to play a part in 
the great Navy, but to adapt very limited means to the attain- 
ment of considerable ends.” 

However, as he progressed his means increased. Arrived in 
Europe, he made a rapid attack on our coasts aboard the 
‘Ranger. An attempt to kidnap the Karl of Selkirk, a piece 
of mere brigandage, failed, but the ‘Ranger’ captured the 
‘Drake, and Jones was jubilant. The exploit was not so 
splendid as Mr. Buell would have us believe; nor does it 
prove, as Mr. Buell suggests, that “ England and Englishmen 
could be conquered on the sea.” For it was but an episode, 
and the Captain who is said to have “ conquered England and 
Englishmen” was a Briton who had learned his seaman- 
ship on English ships. None the less, the capture of the 
‘Drake’ showed Jones an efficient sailor, and it is no wonder 
that Captain Pearson of the ‘Serapis’ cried out to the doctor, 
when he saw the ‘Bon Homme Richard’ appear: “The 
stranger is probably Paul Jones. If so, there’s work ahead.” 
And work ahead there was. For this fight was the great glory of 
Paul Jones. As he lived in expectation of it, so he survived 
upon the credit it brought him. From one point of view he 
lost the battle, since the convoy which the ‘Serapis’ was 
guarding went safely on its way. But as apiece of hard 
fighting it was all that a valiant man might desire,—a hand- 
to-hand battle, such as bruisers love. Jones's tacties were 
admirable, and seeing that his own ship was like to be 
destroyed by a superior weight of metal, he instantly closed, 
and rendered his enemies’ guns of no effect. When the 
‘Serapis’ struck her flag, the ‘Bon Homme Richard’ 
was within an ace of sinking, and there was some small 
justification for Jones’s hoastfulness. With a braggart 
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insolence, he afterwards complained that Captain Pearson 
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his opponent, had not received a dukedom, and with a 
mighty flourish he laid a British frigate at the feet of a 
French Princess. The rest of his life—with an inter- 
jude of Russian service—was spent in commerce or in 
the French Court. His hatred of England gave him 
a position in Paris not unlike the position which lately 
seemed to be within the reach of President Kruger, 
and his fine manner vastly improved it. He won the 
affection of a King’s daughter, the accomplished Aimée 
de Telison, and he died still hoping for a command in the 
Navy of the Revolution. Whether he would have attained 
with years a mastery of his art, we may doubt. But he 
achieved enough for memory, and his manifold accomplish- 
ments of speech and manner, together with the changes and 
chances of his life, have crowned him with glory. Yet he 
does not deserve the unmeasured panegyric of Mr. Buell, 
whose peevish biography is more likely to irritate the reader 
than to convince him. 





MR. ROOSEVELT’S TWO BOOKS.* 
We regret that we omitted to notice these volumes earlier, 
for it is not every day that we have a statesman writing essays 
on the art of life and at the same time illustrating his prefer- 
ences in character by a biography of a particular hero. Mr. 
Roosevelt is, to our mind, one of the sanest and most hopeful 
influences in American politics. As a sportsman and hunter 
his name is well known in the Rockies, he has written a 
considerable number of books, he behaved with much courage 
and patriotism in the late war with Spain, and as Governor of 
New York State he has shown himself the foe of corruption and 
the sturdy friend of good government. Such a varied record 
ina youngish man is a sufficient proof of the strenuous life. 
And now he has given us his philosophy of the strenuous life in 
aseries of addresses and in a study of Cromwell. Todo justice 
to both books we must consider them for what they pretend to 
be, and not for what they might have been and are not. They 
donot pretend to be contributions to metaphysical literature 
n the one hand, or to historical research on the other. In Mr. 
Roosevelt's hearty, manly eloquence we find no attempt to 
srapple with the speculative difficulties in his task. Both books, 
le it remembered, are excursions in practical philosophy, the 
table-talk of a statesman; and as such we find in them much 
healthy idealism tempered by common-sense. He stands for 
sound education of mind and body, for moderation, for the 
virtues of private life in politics, and for a genuine national 
All the papers have the atmosphere of oratory, for even 
the essays which first saw light in magazines have a touch of the 
necessary vehemence of the platform. But, as we have said, the 
character is in keeping with their purpose. They preach 
1 sane, true, and rational doctrine of life, and this 
vecisely what Mr. Roosevelt's countrymen need to inspire 
their polities. The professor might polish his ineffectual 
sentences for a lifetime without results, but Mr. Roosevelt, 
with the glamour of soldier, sportsman, and administrator 
pon him, will, we hope, force a hearing for what is always 
For special essays in the book 
we have nothing but the highest praise, such as the admirable 
liscussion of latitude and longitude among reformers, and the 
count of rural life in some of the Eastern States. On the 
wrent questions, also, of American politics he writes with 
great sense and moderation. As an example of Mr. Roosevelt's 
tyle and manner we cannot do better than quote the following 
passage from his essay on “ Latitude and Longitude among 
Reformers” ; 
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the doctrine of righteousness. 


“These two attitudes, the attitude of deifying mere efficiency, 
uere suecess, without regard to the moral qualities lying behind 
t, and the attitude of disregarding efficiency, disregarding 
practical results, are the Scylla and Charybdis between which 
‘very earnest reformer, every politician who desires to make the 
hame of his profession a term of honour instead of shame, must 
steer. He must avoid both under penalty of wreckage, and it 

avails him nothing to have avoided one, if he founders on the 
other. People are apt to speak as if in political life, public life, 
‘tought to be a mere case of striving upward—striving toward 
thigh peak. The simile is inexact. Every man who is striving 
to d ) good public work is travelling along a ridge crest, with the 
gulf of failure on each side—the gulf of inefficiency on the one 
side, the gulf of unrighteousness on the other. All kinds of 
forces are continually playing on him, to shove him first into one 
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gulf and then into the other; and even a wise and good man, 
unless he braces himself with uncommon firmness and foresight, 
as he is pushed this way and that, will find that his course 
becomes a pronounced zigzag instead of a straight line ; and if it 
becomes too pronounced he is lost, no matter to which side the 
zigzag may take him. Nor is he lost only as regards his own 
career. What is far more serious, his power of doing useful ser- 
vice to the public is at an end. He may still, if a mere politician, 
have political place, or, if a make-believe reformer, retain that 
notoriety upon which his vanity feeds. But, in either case, his 
usefulness to the community has ceased. The man who 
sacrifices everything to efficiency needs but a short shrift in a 
discussion like this. The abler he is, the more dangerous he is 
to the community. The master and typical representative of a 
great municipal political organization recently stated under oath 
that ‘he was in politics for his pocket every time.’ This put in 
its baldest and most cynically offensive shape the doctrine upon 
which certain public men act. It is not necessary to argue its 
iniquity with those who have advanced any great distance beyond 
the brigand theory of political life. Some years ago another 
public man enunciated much the same doctrine in the phrase, 
‘The Decalogue and the Golden Rule have no part in political 
life.’ Such statements, openly made, imply a belief that the 
public conscience is dull; and where the men who make them 
continue to be political leaders, the public has itself to thank for 
all shortcomings in public life. The man who is constitutionally 
incapable of working for practical results ought not to need a 
much longer shrift. In every community there are little knots 
of fantastic extremists who loudly proclaim that they are striving 
for righteousness, and who, in reality, do their feeble best for 
unrighteousness. Just as the upright politician should hold in 
peculiar scorn the man who makes the name of politician a 
reproach and a shame, so the genuine reformer should realise 
that the cause he champions is especially jeopardized by the 
mock reformer who does what he can to make reform a laughing- 
stock among decent men.” 


That is sound sense excellently put. 

Some of his readers will hold it a pity that Mr. Roosevelt 

should have hit upon Cromwell to illustrate his particular 
philosophy, for the choice will seem to many to have resulted 
in a certain misconception of the Protector’s character. 
Mystic, autocrat, thinker, iconoclast, with all his tenderness 
and his austerity, his common-sense and _ his 
Cromwell is from certain points of view 
most superbly aristocratic figures in history. This side 
of Cromwell is not sufficiently apparent in Mr. 
velt’s book. But though we do not find that the view 
of Cromwell here presented is complete, we fully realise the 
many good points in Mr. Roosevelt's interesting study. Like 
his essays, it has much sound, practical good-sense, and in 
the details of the campaigns he has drawn parallels with 
the wars of his own country, many of which are sound and 
instructive. Mr. Morley seemed to us to err in projecting the 
views of a modern Parliamentarian upon the Cromwellian 
period; Mr. Roosevelt goes a step further, and passes 
no event without drawing some moral for our own days. He 
has some interesting comments on the unprofessional soldiers 
on both sides, a subject on which he is entitled to speak with 
authority, and we are glad to note that he does full justice to 
Montrose. 
In truth Cromwell was many-sided man, and his 
character will admit of many readings. It is, therefore, with 
no little pleasure that we welcome this contribution to the 
study of Cromwell from an American statesman who is 
destined, we hope and believe, to strengthen an element in 
American politics which, though never wholly wanting, has 
of late been somewhat obscured. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE.* 

In a large and general sense the autbor of this work may he 
said to be, as in a sense all students of political science are, a 
follower of Aristotle. The reader will recollect that the prob- 
lem of distributive justice held the attention alike of Plato 
and Aristotle, but that whereas Plato solved it by Communism, 
Aristotle held fast to private property, and that much of the 
Polities is taken up with a criticism of Plato from this 
point of view. Plato, contends his great disciple, could not 
solve the problem because he would only produce by Com- 
munism wn appearance of common interests, not areal general 
interest. Property might be common, but its distribution 
would still remain a problem, and as great injustice might 
exist Therefore, said Aristotle, let us stick to 
private property as making for hberty and the expression of 
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personality, but at the same time let us see to it that the wide 
diffusion of wealth is encouraged, to which end the State must 
be regulative in its action. Neither Individualism nor Socialism, 
in short, but a judicious mean which shall make for the pre- 
dominance of the man of middle estate, is the end which 
Aristotle advocates. Allowing for differences in the essential 
nature of the modern problem, this may be said to be the 
ideal which Professor Willoughby has in view, so far as the 
distribution of material wellbeing is concerned. It may be 
held to be the politics of all wise men, for we shall never get 
beyond the Greek idea of that poise and balance in the State 
of which Aristotle was the great exponent. 


The fundamental idea, then, of Professor Willoughby, in so 
far as the attitude of the State to the individual is concerned, 
is that it should be regulative. No a priori theory as to the 
rigid sphere of the State can be entertained. Indeed, we can, 
says our author, hardly talk of “the State”; we must ask, what 
State? We must go to actual institutions to find whether the 
State is making for those qualities, for that ideal good, which 
we wish to develop. We should find one condition of things 
in Turkey, say, and a very different condition in Switzerland. 
There is a rational justification for State action in Switzerland 
which is absent in Turkey. The critic might indeed say that 
Professor Willoughby is a trifle too empirical, but as against 
the old rigid English lazssez-fatre and the still more rigid 


German doctrine of the State with its overwhelming force | 


and universal authority, we find our author extremely sane, 
and in most respects we are inclined to agree with his 
conclusions. 


The first three chapters treat of Justice, Equality, and 
Property. The writer denies that “any absolutely valid 
rules” about justice can be formulated, but affirms that 
each particular act of the State can be examined in the light 
of reason, and can be referred to an ethical motive. Equality 
can be used in various senses; it is true in what may be 
termed the spiritual realm as expressing the universal atti- 
tude in which each man stands towards God, but it is not 
possible as “an abstract principle of justice.” Therefore, we 
must substitute for it the “idea of Proportionality ; that is, 
in the proportioning of rewards in each particular case 
according to some ascertainable conditions of time, place, or 
person.” After considering the theories on which the rights 
of property rest, the author concludes that “in our present 
property law no attempt is made to secure a just distribution 
of wealth.” The diagnosis made of our conditions by revolu- 
tionary writers is partly accepted, but when we come to 
remedies, Professor Willoughby dissects very ably the Socialist 
solution of the problem as based on the theory, set forth by 
Locke and accepted by Ricardo and the so-called “ classic” 
economists, that labour is the sole source of wealth. If it is, 
then without doubt all wealth must go to the labourer. 
Such was the inevitable deduction which the. great Socialist 
thinkers drew from the doctrines of English political 
economy. Professor Willoughby accepts the so-called 
Austrian school’s analysis of interest as not due to exploita- 
tion of labour, as Marx says, but as expressive of the choice 
of a future as opposed to a present good. He further shows 
the extreme difficulty of so arranging a Socialist community 
as to make the actual distribution of justice in terms of 
physical wellbeing possible. While, however, the State 
should not undo the theory or practice of private property, 
without which man cannot be a free agent, except in such 
cases where public ownership is manifestly expedient, ethics 
must condemn any ownership which is not secured by honest 
means and devoted to honest ends. The true doctrine of 
property is not that of the Utilitarians, at least as stated by 
Bentham ; it is that of Hegel: “The rationale of property 

si toracos is that every one should be secured by society in 
the power of getting and keeping the means of realising a 
will which in possibility is a will directed to social good.” 

The Individualist objection to coercion by the State as laid 
down by Mr. Spencer is then considered and condemned. 
The State is regarded by Mr. Spencer as some entity ab extra; 
by Professor Willoughby it is held to be an expression of 
one’s true self. Therefore the commands of the State are 
identical with the inward command of one’s moral nature. 
This, of course, is the German idealist theory, but the diffi- 
culty of accepting it as final is that it makes no provision 
for a conflict between the State and one’s higher nature. For 








the State does not always show the right. It often happens 
that the private conscience is ahead of the collective cop. 
science, and the apostolic verdict, “ We must obey God rather 
than man,” comes with irresistible force to the mind, 
Professor Willoughby treats of this difficulty, but not fully or 
with convincing power. His idea is that each man must judge 
the issue for himself, but with the understanding that the 
chances are that social ethics and the institutions which they 
embody are right, and that the isolated judgment is to be 
doubted. Like Mr. Bosanquet, Professor Willoughby clearg 
up, in this analysis of the State’s right to coerce, much of the 
usual misreading of Rousseau. The chapter on the “ Ethics 
of the Competitive Process” is a strong criticism of Mr. 
Spencer’s semi-Anarchism, but it is also a vindication of com. 
petition and an assertion that, even in a far more Collectivist 
State than we dream of, competition would still remain a fact, 
There is in this chapter a very original suggestion that the 
selective action of governments which had greatly enlarged 
their sphere of action might bring about a true and highly 
wrought competition never yet known. 

Having considered the question of social justice both 
from the political and economic points of view, Professor 
Willoughby comes in the final chapters to the question of 
punitive justice. He here considers the four theories— 


| retributive, deterrent, preventive, and reformatory. To the 


first he makes the same objection that may be made to the 
Benthamite doctrine of “ pleasures and pains” utilities. As 
you cannot measure pleasures and pains in different humar 
beings, so you cannot adopt any measurement as to retribu- 
tion. The true idea as to retribution, that is to say, of a 
punishment for something that is past and beyond recall, is 
that it is inward, and that it needs infinite wisdom to apportion 
it. We have here a rational ground for the Christian doctrine 
of the Last Judgment, but a condemnation of retribution 
as furnished by any finite tribunal. Yet it is admitted 
that our jurisprudence is really founded on the retributive 
justice of the Middle Ages. The defence of this principle 
by Kant is criticised. So also is the less philosophical but 
vigorous treatment of the subject by the late Mr. Justice 
Stephen, who says we should hate the criminal. We should 
hate his deed, says Professor Willoughby, but we have no 
moral right to extend our hatred to him. We must bring 
home to him the fact that we do hate his deed, but we must 
not found punitive justice onrevenge. Professor Willoughby, 
after considering other theories, appears to conclude that 
mere punishment of crime is of little avail, that we must 
punish on a basis of a future good to be attained, but that our 
efforts must be directed towards the elimination of the causes 
of crime, chief among which he ranks the failure of distribu- 
tive justice. The criminal, on the whole, he thinks, may say 
of the existing State, that while its rationality generally 
stands good, it is not rational as concerns himself. It has 
not fully extended to him its justice. Professor Willoughby 
ends with this quotation from T. H. Green, which he thinks 
sums up the whole problem :—“ The justice of the punishment 
depends on the justice of the general system of rights; not 
merely on the propriety with reference to social wellbeing 
of maintaining this or that particular right which the crime 
punished violates, but on the question whether the social 
organism in which a criminal has lived and acted is one 
that has given him a fair chance of not being a criminal.” 





HELEN FAUCIT.* 
WE congratulate Sir Theodore Martin on having built up in 
this biography a permanent monument to Helen Faucit’s 
charm. No one will read through the book without falling 
under it, though they may never have seen the great actress 
or known the gracious woman. Exactly wherein her fascina- 
tion lay it is not easy to define. Genius has not much to do 
with charm, and goodness has not all to do with it, though 
perhaps more than it is the fashion to suppose. Charm is the 
outcome of sympathy, and presupposes a talent for showing 
it. There are people who enter into the feelings of those they 
are with as the voice of a singer follows the changing notes 
of an air, without conscious effort, yet not without strict 
attention or ultimate fatigue. The power of sympathy in 
Helen Faucit was no doubt increased by the practice of 


* Helena Faucit (Lady Martin). By Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. Londoz: 


W. Blackwood and Sons. [10s. 6d.) 
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throwing herself, at the cost of great intellectual strain 
and effort, into another character. This seems a not un- 
natural outcome of the dramatic art. The odd thing is that 
‘i isnot a commoner one. Se faire oublier jusqwd son noi 
;3 not, however, the aim of most actors,—very few enter com- 
pletely into thei: rroles, ‘They do not seek with a single mind 
to interpret the author whose words they are speaking, 
holr effor!s are directed to obtain admiration for their own 
talents und persons. 
and a close stu dy 
were — adjuncts to 
Probably no actress 
have written Solon on 
said of her :-— 
“T will strain my eyes to blindness 
Ere lose sight of you and kindnes 
‘Genius’ is a common story! 
Few guess that the spirit’s glory 
‘They hail nightly is the sweetest, 
Fairest, gentl est, and completest 
Shakespeare’s lady ever poet 
Lonced for ; few eness this—I know it.” 


3 
of Shakespeare, lasting over many years, 
Helen Faucit's 
on the English stage before or s 


> Heroine 


3 histrionie power. 
inee eould 
Shak espe are’s 


’ aan ’ eo. ! 
Matthew Arnold, to quote perhaps «a greater eritic, wrote 


asking her to perform the chief part in Merope, which he at 
une time thor yht of putting on the silage, In w tragedy of 
this kind, he says, “everything turns upon the nobleness, 
eriousness, and powers of feeling of the actor,” and he adds 
that should she be unwilling to play the part of ihe heroine he 
will abandon his purpose altogether,—which he ultimately did. 
Enthusiastically as Helen Faucit was admired, she had not 
an ounce of personal vanity, and we may look right throueh 
this long volume in vain for an ill-netured sentence or a word 


Yet she never makes upon the reader 
indeed, 
openness is all through the book w great part of her attrae- 
tion. Theaceount of her first 
the second, three years 


of green-room gossip. 
uny impression of aloofness or reserve; her sweet 
two performances—the one in 
Juliet, as a mere child; later, in The 
Hunehback—are given in the first chapters of her biography, 
in hey own words. Her childish pleasure in Juliet’s dress, 
her gratitude for the kindness shown her by the grown-up 
actors and actresses, her earnest desire to please her friends, 
turning at the lust moment to devout prayer, are all chamn- 
ingly described. At the end of the last scene she found she 
had crushed the poison vial, cut her hand, and stained her 
dress. Excitement and the sight of blood made her faint 
away. Her first thonght, 
damaged white satin, and she was inconsolable until she was 
assured that the injured part could be renewed. At her 
appearance three years later she had ceased to be a child 
und begun to be an artist. 
now, and she was horribly nervous, 





second 


Clothes could be no consolation 
The young uciress was 
net only unconscious of her beauty. but believed herself to be 
pluin; and she writes in her diary the day before the “ ordeal.” 
“Whatever they do to me, I shall be sure to look a fright!” 
When ™ dreaded evening urrived, 


tells us, to her grandtather, of whom she was exceedingly 





fond, and who was allowed, in consideration of his deafness, 
to sitin the orchestra. The sight of his delighted face, and 
the thought of the * beloved Quaker grandmother, who had 
never in her life been inside a theatt 
suspense, Gave her strength to overeome 
ed. Over roves by her triumph . she 
regrets in her diary the same night, with ec +hildish im patience, 
that her sister cannot know of it till the morning. Allthrough 
her acting life Miss Faucit was indifferent to money, 
regarded it as any measure of succe 
she came of ave she was allowed but 2 minute share of her earn- 
ings may have contributed to this end. After she had become 
famous, she t ells us she saw one day in the Soho Bazaar a do! 
labelled “Helen Faucit,” 
had ed wearing in the theatre 
then unusual little compliment. she wished to buy it, but 
hesitated, lest her doing so should seem like vanity. Finally 
led not to ask the price, Jest her slender funds might 
not permit such an extravagance, for though at the time her 
the largest e ver given (in those days), she was only 
light increase of the pocket-money 


al home in an agony oi 


her fright.—and to suee 


whose dress was copied from one she 
Surprised and pleased by this 


} P 
sne deck 


salary was 
ullowed by her friends a 
which had heen hers 
Quaker crandmother, of whom 


before her debut, 


Browning | 


We imagine that the | 
she speaks as though she had | 





| loved the stage, some quality in herself kept her entirely free 


| from the usual defects of a popular actress. 
and how few actresses, could it be said as truly as of Lady 


Halt P 
| profession as a school of 
Complete absence of self-consciousnes, | 


Of few women, 


Martin :— 
“ Whose heart the holy forms 
Of young imagination bad kept pure.” 
erhaps loyalty led this great actress to defend the theatrical 
character unduly. The history of 
the stage hardly justifies her words: * If people find special 


, temptations in a theatrical career, it must be from inherent 


| defects of character.” 


he tells us, was for her | 


| amateur cricketer by adopting an aggressive religiosity. 


Miss Faucit acted, she | 


| modern novel in which 


“and who was waiting | 


| worship of Lord Calliard’s athleticism, and their 


and never | 
Perhaps the fact that till | 


} 


! with three thonsand pounds to 


She “revered and honoured her art as 
wellas loving it,” she tells us, and by the practice of it she 
believed that she kept alive within herself “all that in her 
earliest dreams she had imagined of what was fairest and best 
and highest in thought and character.” Macready took a very 
different view of the moral effect of his own profession, and 
Lady Martin finds hard to forgive the disparaging way in 
‘h he speaks of the stage. It is no bad compliment to 
Lady Martin to say that she was more an idealist than wu 
She admits with pain that Macready’s 
many illusions with regard to himself which had pleased her 
when Martin has shown us 





he ok de st royed 


she was young. Sir Theodore 
an actress devoted to her art, a woman devoted to her friends, 
unusual intellectual gifts, religiously minded, and as 
strict in her ideals as ske was indulgent in her judgments. 


Such a picture was well worth painting. 


one of 





NOVELS OF 


Gioblia”” is one of the most 


THE WEEK.* 

aggravatinely unequal 
It deals with the fortunes from childhood to 
early manhood of the three brothers Luttrell—the half-spoiled 
und wholly neglected sons of * a mad mother and a bad father ” 
Lord Calliavd. The joint 
authors have a keen appreciation of the humours of child-life, 
and the conversations of the young Luttrells amongst them- 
selves or with their elders abound in delightful examples of 
Unluekily the 


6 Php 


hooks imaginable, 


—and their great friend young 


the candour and logic of the immature mind. 
with few exceptions, simply enfants 
lerribles of the worst kind, though we are bound to admit 
that the amazing Mrs. Luttrell—a miracle of callousness and 
grotesque eccentricity—could never have been wholly invented, 
but must have been drawn from the quick. Furthermore, these 
engaging boys losea good deal of their charm as they attain to 
manhood, One of them dies of lingering consumption; Archie 
Initrell, the guileless 
with the heroine: 


Calliard, 


‘grown-ups "ure, 


“ goblin,” is cheated out ot a love-match 
and the laiter in a fit of pique marries 
who has Jost his popularity as the most famous 
Their 
marriage turns out unhappily, buta reconciliation is effected by 
the rather stale device of a terrible hunting 2ceident, by which 

Calliard is crippled for life. In regard to construction and 
serious incident the hook leaves much to be desired, but it is full 
of exhilarating moments, and excels in a happy audacity of 
phrase, as, for example, the description of a certain sort of 
“the people talk like a lot of Christy 
Minstrels,” or the hero's description of a mediwval knight as 
“one of those jolly chivalrous sort of chaps who used to ride 
about the country lamming into chaps.” The * Great Twin 
Brethren,” with their ludicrous hero- 
sensational 


the heroine’s brothers 
ELD. 





novel, are as amusing a couple of boys as we have met in 
print for a long time. 

A Rogue in Love shows My. Tom Gallon at his 
plot is ingenious and elaborate. A prosperous emigront, 
believing himself at the point of death, entrusis his servant 
convey to his brother in 
The servant squanders the money, and ultimately. 


hest. The 


Eneland. 
after serving a lone term of imprisonment, is shot soon after 
H? in tnrn 
gaol-bird 





his release while attempting to commit burglary. 


on his deathbed begs his partner, a gutter-bred 


named Badgery, to find out the injure ed relatives of his master 





1.) The By C athaiing: ps Florence Post rT. Laniien Ww. Ns 
Gardner, and Co. ‘bs. (2.) A Rogue in Love. By Tom Gallon. 
Lovdon: Hutchinson and ts. ~(3.) The Wh) hite Bat fatioy s By Fred. M. 

| Whit onion: Cy Aotens m [Gs.,——(4.) The Won Out, By G, 


been more to her than her own mother, must have transmitted | 


many of her characteristics to Helen Faucit. 





Keenly as she ° 





dines by 





BR. Burgin. 





jondon: John J i, Gs. 
| Major Arthur Griftiths London: John Mae Story 4 
Ronald Kes? rel, by A. J. Dawson. London: W a ? 33. 
Tie Jvory Br By Thomas Pinkerton. Lond J - (8) 
The Doetor Spealss. By W. J. Dawson. Londou 5.1 
4) A Twofold Silence. By Edwin Haghes, cy 6d. | 


—{j0,.) Son of Pudith: a Tale « eh 





sl Mining balleys. Ly Joseph Heat 
ing. London: gorge Alen, (Us.5 
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and tell them the truth. But when Badgery discovers Jacob 
iXeeble and his daughter he has not the heart to tell them the 
truth, but conveys the original promise instead. Now Jacob 
Keeble, who earns his living as a waiter, has brought up his 
daughter Pattie like ala ay without her knowing his true call- 





ing. Pattie is beloved by a hard-working journalist, and the | < 


journalist’s rich and fas hionable friend, finding out that there 
wards supplies to Jacob—purporting 
to come from his hrother~in the hope of thus establishing a 
claim on Pattie. Then ihe long-lost brother actually does 
appear. fortune and all! Inthe end Pattie weds the meritorious 
yournalisi, the rich man ot Lis discomfited, and Badgery 
is united to a faithtul Captious readers will find 
Pattie too arch and skittish, the kindly 
iable, ite fashionable friend too genteelly | 


is ho for tune coming, i 








| 
journalist too | 
blundennely 
tailor-made, and the whole book too luscionsly optimistic. | 


But those who like the Dora scenes in David Copperfiel i will 





thoroughly enjoy <1 Hogue ca L0ve 


The climatic expe riences of the last week have Jent a faint 


touch of verisimilitude to Mr. White's violently sens itional | 
° wars 7? . ° ° ( wr) | 

narrative, The While Batialous, an imaginary romance of the | 

next great war. France, impelled by the insane ambition of a 


President's wife, plunges into war with England. The British 
\mbassador, forewarned of the coming stroke by the English 
wife of the French Commander-in-Chief, General Palliser 
—Mr. White's nomenclaiure is not felicitous—and placed in 





communication with ibe inventor of ao marvellous new 


telleetnal.” the 


explosive by another lady. an American 
ERY ene wid mw of: Russian Prince, ix enabled to 


4] 





a colossal and paralysiny counter-stroke to the schemes 
ot 1s thane »Russian Alliance. With the full eonsent of the 
Mnited States, and by the aid of the new explosive, the Pacitie 
und the Atlantic are united at Nicaragua. with the result that 
the flux from the Pacific destroys the Gulf Stream, and sends 
the thermometer down to foriy degrees below zero all over 
Europe. The Franco-Russian fleet is ice-bound in the 


Channel: while the army of the Allies on the road from Paris | 
to Calais and back suiiers 
Moscow. To make 1 
Russians quarrel and set fire to Paris, and in the issue | 
England, which has simply “sat tight ” all the time. 


= ee ° ‘ 
Land frozen enemies. The idea is not |! 


) 
} 


worse than in the retreat from 


yiters worse. the troops mutiny. the 


cames to 
ihe rese ue of her ive 
lacking in ingenuity. and there are some clever ] 
cumstantial imagination in the pictures of the “ae n our 





revolutionary effects of this abnormal and unearthly visita- | 


tion. But Mr. White has 
* 7 


neither the ruthless logie nor the | 
entific equipment of Mir. Wells, his view of France as | 


1uTenh s fe mina right throuvh is b lied by ihe course of eurrent 


a fa +} Bre } 4 ; : 
events, bis knowledge of the French danguave 3s Tar trom 


impeccable, and his pictures of the President. his wife, and 
ritourage—remember that the time is that of the autumn of 
1 


1900—is a tasteless and offensive caricature in view of the 





gnified and cordial attitude of M. Louhbet and his colleagues 


England. Lastly. the sportsmanlike reader will 


Lowara- 


derive little satisfaction from the result of the imaginary 
confiict. England wins. but only by a trick: not a single 
hot is fired, except by the French on each other. 
We owe Mr. Bret Harte a considerable debt of eratitude: 
indirectly we owe to him a great deal of mining melodrama. 
omances of the bowie knife and the revolver from ihe 


iples, for which we cannot profess to be | 


thankfi The father of the heroine in My. Buregin’s novel, 
fae Way Out, was a Canadian. with 2 magnificent blond beard | 
und blue eves, a seni Tor poker. and a complete com- 

and of lethal weapons, who drifted to the Californian 
wines thirty years ago, and acquired the sobriiue! of the 


Deacon” from his piety and the respect of the community 


for his straight shooting One of his amiable peculiarities 
o* plant the victims of his prowess in a burying Jot 
dioinine his but. Another was to imarrv 


homicidal mania.——Jt should he 


semi-Spanish 


armaid with tendency 


‘ x plaine { that in an interchar ve of amenities with * Alkali 
Jack,” Juanita’s skull had been chipped by a revolver bullet. 
—From this au riche iis n } rings Delia. the heroine ot 
tue suory, au young | ly whose “ short upper lip Was curved 
and haughty,” while the lower was “a crumpled rose} 


waiting to he kissed by a lover temerarious enough to invade 
such a sanc etuary.” The plot is punctuated by piste 
may suffice to say that the heir to an En slish baronetey. 


—— 
of chequered antecedents, having been forced into a marriage 
with Delia, considerately commits suicide in order to leaya 
the field clear for Delia’s lover, a young Canadian whose ribs 
had been broken by the playful Deacon at an early stage of 
their acquaintance. It is difficult to see how this strange 
amalgam of violence and effusiveness can justify its existencg 
Save as a sensation novel expanded after the worst manner 
of the author of “ Sensation Novels Condensed.” 








lt is interesting, though irritating, at this moment to read 
a story about the Crimean War,—interesting because at this 
juncture everything which concerus soldiers is absorbing 
it seems & thous nN d pities that we did not 
learn more from our mistakes and | Gecsbies \t least, how- 
ever. we mav eomtort ourselves with the reflection that the 
\rimy Service Corps is far more efficient now than it was in 
Isid. This is a good point, but 1¢ 1s disappointing that 
more has not come from our fifty years’ effort at improve. 


ment, and that the result of the present war should again 


Jca 


irritating hecau 





be a ery for reform. Major Griffith always ingenious in 
the ramifications of his plots, even if his characters are 
rather colourless puppets and his villains of a conventional 
pattern. As a set-off, however, his battle scenes are spirited 


and readers who are not weary of “drums and alarms” will 
do wellio get The Thin Red Line. 

Ay. Dawson do S hot contrive in Ronald Kestrel to give 
more than a sort of hors Teuvre of his favourite Moorish 
setiing. He brings in Tangier for the opening of his story, 
but the subsequent scenes are laid in Australia and London. 
The book has not much plot, und is mostly a study of a young 
literary man; in fact, the chief interest is centred in the 
account of this young gentleman's literary lyings-in and of 
his nervous breakdown and loss of productive power. All 
given with a good deal of force and insight into 
literary workings. Finally, Ronald Kestrel goes to live in 
semi-literary, semi-artistiec settlement in Australia, which 
is christened “The Sign of the Surf and Wattle.” Here 


this is 





weleaye him in the enjoyment of domesti ‘and ereative peace 


and as we ave told that he ts abou! to s » the world d lelioht. 
ful stories we can only liope it will i our good fortune to 


read them. 


The Ivory Bride is a yomantic story of ¢i 
Italy to which My. Pinkerton has contrived to impart a breath 


hieenth-century 





of real romanee, ae ihe story is laid out on lines whi i 


cannot be honestly said to have the merit of Pani eas We 
have the good and bad heroines, between whom the hero has a 
litiJe inclination to oscillaie, the final triumph of virtue, and 
the exposure of the subtertuges of vice. But all this enhances 


sachievement in contrivinge to inte 


the credit of the author’ 
his readers and to throw a gleam of romance and chivalry over 





his characters. 

The Doctor Speaks, a series of stories which purport to 
old hy a certain John Selkirk, M.D.. 2 London doctor in con. 
siderable practice, is not bad reading for those who will for- 
* them to the death bed an id vt} > 

| 








ejve an author for conducti 

operating table. On the whole, the hest story in the hook 

the last. “The New Ulysses,’ which deals with a 
sical process. It goes without saying that 


most of the stories are painful, but then, the author might 






yvather than a phy 


4 


} le ad Sep is life.” 


If Mr. ee ite story had heen ealled “ A Sixfold Silence ” 
there would have been no ground for surprise, seeing that all 


the characters are pence engaged in hiding their identi- 
ties. motives, and movements from each other. This, in shot 
is an intricate enlargement of the shilling * shocker,’ with 4 


‘ood deal of ingenuity in its “mystery.” Too much, inde 
for the reader is in great danger of ceasing to wish to pluck 


out its heart. However, lovers of this branch of fietion wl 
are endowed with patience will find A Tirofold Silence fairly 
ijl resting. 

Son of Judith, ‘s tale of the Welsh minin: 
valleys, sets fort "a with a good deal of grimy detail the vengean: 
of a woman on her betrayer. When Judith Morris’s son i: 
eleyen, she makes him swear to find and kill the man— 
Meredith. the manager of a colliery company—who wronged 


comp h Keat ing 





his mother. Ultimately, after saving his father’s life, the sou 
refuses 10 fulfil his oath, whereon Judith, in the act of pushing 


Verve lith over ua prec ipiece, is he rself dragged down to: here his 


death. Finally. the son marries the rich daughter of a truculent 
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es 
Welsh squire, who had sought to force her into acce pting the ' at once transcends and compret hends it all.’ Kant’s great 
hand of Meredith. We hate only to add that the squalor of | scientific achievements may be regarded as a significant comment 
che theme is in no way redeemed by the manner of its treatment. | 02 the “Use of the Imagination in Scienco” aa set forth by 
| Tyndall. He worsed out his theories by mathematical investi- 
' gations, but his moving impulse was one of the most powerful 
CU RREN T L ITE RATURE. oe ever known. Such a work as this may be called 
he philosopher’s contribution to science. It gives us a perfectly 
a . new conception of the powers of the hnman intellect. Professor 
PERSONALITY AS A PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLE. Hastie, a3 editor and translator, bas done his work admirably, 
An Essay on Personality as a Philosophical Principle. By the | and we thank him sincerely for opening up this great field of 
Rer. Wilfrid Richmond, M.A. (Edward Arnold. 10s. 61.)— | human reasen tothe English reader. The book is enriched by 
This isa remarkably interesting work, dealing as it does with | some interesting appendices, 
that most profound of subjects, the “abysmal deeps of personality,” | 
and yet dealing with it in a non-technical manner, so that readers 
who are repelled by philosophic jargon may follow its argument. A WOMAN IN THE ROCKIES. 
Mr. Richmond’s endeavour is, so to speak, to socialise personality, | A Woman Tendexfoot. By Grace Gallatin Seton-Thc mapson. (1). 
to show that it is built up out of world-experience, and that it is | Nutt. 6s.)—Mrs. Seton-Thompson is of the opmion that, like the 
only realised through the interaction of faculties and capacities | Quaker wife, her place should be with her husband; s9 when h 
of personal life that reach their goal in fellowship or communion. | husband departed for a hunting and sketching expedition in the 
The essay is, in short, directed against atomism or philosophic | Rocky Mountains, she forsook the usual summer resorts -_ 
individualism. How does personality develop itself in this life ? | accompanied him to the wilds. We have reason to be thank 
Through experience; the facts of the world are appropriated by | for the decision, for the result is a charming book of travel-notes 
| 
| 
| 
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the human consciousness. While the sense of separateness | illustrated amusingly with witty marginal sketches. The boc i 
grows, the sense of unity also grows. Wordsworth has treated begins with an excursus on the proper sort of eres and outfit 
this poetically, as in his “There was a boy, ye cliffs and islands | for a woman tenderfoot, and the conclusion is surprisingly inex- 
of Winander,” in which all the “solemn imagery” of the} pensive. Thus equipped, the lady fords endless rivers, slays elk 
scenery passes into the hoy’s being. This process, initially | and antelope, stalks the grizzly, braves snowstorms, is pursued 
unconscious, becomes increasingly conscious and spiritual as the | by (ndians, becomes for a day a cowboy, and finally drives a 
great elements of family life, of friendship, of apprehension of | fcur-in-hand team over a precipitous mountain,—adventures 
livine things are experienced and taken up into the mind. Per-| enough to satisfy most people for a lifetime. The tale is told 
sonality is not an isolated fact, but is enlarged and developed by | with unfailing humour and high spirits, and a brave philosophy 
this constant impact of the varied world-forces on our being. We | which langhs at discomfort. The account of the day spent alone 
area part, as Tennyson says in ‘“ Ulysses,” of that which we| in camp with a murderous cook, a “nice man, who confessed to 
behold, and that isa part of us. This may be said to be the} many robberies and three murders,” is a delightful piece of 
general tendency of Mr. Richmond’s argument. We think that | writing, and in a graver vein there is much power in the descrip- 
the very genuina difficulty felt by many as to divine personality | tion of the ight she saw between the two great bull elk in the 
—the idea of a personal God seeming to hint at limitations incon- | cloud-cap. Scattered throughout there are little pictures of 
sistent with infinite will and knowledge—may be solved, or at | animal life drawn by one who is a true lover of wild things, and 
least fairly met, by some such view as that taken in this essay. | for su rprising a iventures excellently told the stories of the deer 
Personality is no hortus inclusus, but an expansive power ever | hunt and the flight of the Great Goer ara to be commended. Mra. 
growing through world-experience. To God, the infinite mind, | Scton-‘Thompson has created a series of animals we shall not soon 
xperience, past, present, and to come, is known, and thus the | forget, and we entertain a sincere friendship for ‘ Blondey,’ and 
expansion, if we may say 30, of the divine personality is infinite. | « Mountain billy,’ the gentlemanly skunk, ‘Johnny’ the wood- 
The essential idea is that personality does not mean boundedness, | anil‘ Wahb’ the grizzly. The book is so fresh and high- 
but perpetual growth through interaction with Nature, with | sp ir ited that we trust it will not be long before the author, 
human institutions and friendships, and with the revelation of | tanderfoot no long ger, makes another expedition t» the mountains. 
the Divine. That isa far more fruitful conception than is the 
philosophy of Individualism. It implies, of course, the reality | 
| 
' 
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The Far East s History and its Q 
18s.)—In his 


{the external world. We thank Mr. Richmond for this stimu- 
lating and suggestive work. 
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| we have preached peace when 








gow.)—This is a welcome piece of work, exce 9, | interference when a w or territory; and 

there can be no greater testimon ny to the power of a thinker than ' thou ch our trade with China is t of all the other 
that he should be able to antic gate ane scientific investiga- | countries added together, we hs s to prot 

a 2 3 Kant’s ach ia, has been 





toit) it. Russia, aiming at the sovereirnt 3h 
t rping tra 


been through 


be towers above all other modern philo kane No doubt he | 
will ever be associated with the great analysis of the pure reason, 















ghily so, but his thought on the development of the 1% 
universe stands only next to his pure metaphysi } 
‘ Essay on the Retardation of the Earth’s Motion’ = 
l-born, and was only rescued from oblivion some years after 
nit he addresses himself to the problem presented by retarda- 
n, and finds the solution in the action of the tides ing fr us 
o west, and in doing so constantly breaking on the surface |} 1 2 
{ the earth in its opposing movement from west to east. | \ 
lathematicians since Kant agree that this was an absolutely | 
ginal discovery, and it is now almost universally accepted £ her Trans-Siber 
‘ven more interesting and important was Kant’s theory of the omneiliate conquered 
ens, and the origin of the physical universo by meteor point he might hav 


action. This theory is also now widely held by our s ientific 
men, so much so that, as Professor Hastie says, Kant ‘‘is 
i 1 but on the view which now obtains 


undoubtedly to be regarded as the great founder of the modern 





ntifie conception of Evolution. ..... He was thus the pre- territory wh 
rsorin the eighteenth century of Herbert Spencer and Darwin | I ase t! t 
in the nineteenth; but he was greater than both in that he ts out 
established the general principles of which they have only given | a fact, that “the main principle ia the p 
particular expressions, and in that, through the whole evolu- | always be a modus end. wit ia,’ and that it is useless t 
L 


tionary process, he found an ultimate absolute principle, which | look to Germany to chee: Russian aggression. With the author’s 
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conclusion on the general question, which is that “some other 
Power must seize, in the form of a protectorate or in actual occu 
pation, those portions of the Far East which abut on the 
Muscovite frontier,’ we do not agree, nor with the detailed 
scheme of division which he proposes. Such a solution would 
give rise to new problems harder to solve than the first, apart 
from the fact that it would be impracticable without a show of 
armed strength sufficient to check any hostile alliances. But 
we are entirely at one with Mr. Krausse when he sees smal! 
chance of success in the way of mutual understanding. It is a 
ease in which no result can satisfy all], and it is for the stronger 
Power to insist upon its demands. Let us realise what are 
our real interests in the East, and, having our mind finally made 
up, let us make it clear that this share—the Yangtse Valley or 
whatever it is—is our irreducible minimum. There need be no 
war, but there must be a clear knowledge of our interests ; other- 
wiso we will negotiate vaguely till we find too late that we have 
been elbowed out of what we really wanted. 








THE LITTLE RED BOOK OF BRISTOL. 

The Little Red Bool: of Bristol. Edited by Francis B. Bickley. 
2vols. (W. Crofton Hemmons, Bristol, and Sotheran and Co. 30s. 
net )—These volumes, which are published under the authority 
of the Council of the city and county of Bristol, deal with the 
documents in the “ Little Red Book,’’ in which there are entries 
ranging from 1344 to 1574. It is called “ Little” to distinguish 
it from the “Great Red Book,” “containing similar entries, 
generally of a later date.” Mr. Bickley in the introduction gives 
an interesting account of the Royal charters granted to the city, 
and of the rules of the guilds and chantries, the originals of 
which are in the “ Little Red Book,” and most of which are here 
reprinted in English, French, or Latin. In the Middle Ages the 
people of this city seem to have been wideawake to their own 
interests, and perhaps the saying that Bristol people sleep with 
one eye open dates from those days. Edward III. gave them a 
charter in 1331 which seems to have regulated their affairs with 
much care and minuteness. Clause 13 lays down “that no 
tanner perform or exercise the business of his craft within the 
walls, to wit, in the highways where the majority of the people 
pass.” Travellers in Bristol by one of the local trams would be 
happier if this regulation were still in force. The importance of the 
city was established when Edward III. granted the petition of the 
Mayor, Bailiffs, and commonalty of Bristol that the town should 
be recognised as acounty. They objected, naturally enough, to 
travel “thirty miles of very bad and deep road” to Gloucester 
or Ilchester to transact business at the Assizes and County 
Courts. There isa curious map of Bristol, dated 1508, at the 
beginning of the first volume, and there are several reproduc- 
tions of parts of the original documents, This book will, of 
course, appeal most to people who know and appreciate the 
quaint charms of old Bristol; but the “stranger,” to borrow a 
word which often oceurs in the text, will find much to interest 
him in the pictures of social and political life recorded in many 
of the documents. Here is one of forty regulations issued by 
proclamation in the fourteenth century :—* Also that no one keep 
any large dogs roaming about without a chain, under a penalty 
of 40d.” 








A PRIMER OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

International Law. By F. Ek. Smith, M.A., BC.L. “The 
Temple Primers.” (J. M. Dent and Co. 1s.)—It is harder to 
write a primer than a compendium, and in the case of law books, 
where in England a practice of mountainous compilations has 
grown up, the difficulty is conspicuous. Mr. Smith, therefore, is 
to be congratulated on what seems in every way a model book of 
its kind. In the short compass of one hundred and eighty pages 
he has managed to state the chief problems of international law 
and outline the aceepted answers, no small achievement when we 
remeinber that the subject is not law at all in the strict sense, 
but a synopsis of national customs much coloured by ethical 
doctrines. In his introductory chapter Mr. Smith sketches the 
chief theories of the basis of international law, and the sources 
from which it can be deduced. Then, after a short discussion of 
international persons and their representatives, he analyses the 
rights and obligations of States in time of peace, the rights and 
duties of belligerents, and the legal status of neutrals. He gives 
a useful list of authorities, and in an appendix sums up the 
result of the recent Hague Convention. In another appendix he 
treats of guerilla warfare, and, quoting from the American 
instructions of 1863 and Bismarck’s proclamation in the Franco- 
German War, shows that however “the sensitive humanity of 
some newspapers in the United States and Germany appears to 
have been wounded by Lord Roberts’s proclamation on the sub- 
ject of guerilla warfare,” the practice of these countries in time 


. — —— 
of war has heen, if anything, more rigorous. Mr. Smith Writeg 


always well, and sometimes witrily, and so succinct is hig 
method that in the short compass he can give explanations anq 
reasons as well as conclusions. We know of no more luminon; 
handbook to a difficult subject. 








THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH AMERICA, 

The Fight with France for North America. By A. G. Bradley, 
(A. Constable and Co. 10s. 6d.)—Mr. Bradley apologises almost 
superfluously for recalling to us at the present moment— 
although he assures us his work was begun before the war 
in South Africa had commenced—that “incomparable moment 
when the star of England shone with a lustre greater even than 
during the epoch that witnessed Waterloo and saw Napoleon 
carried in a British ship to St. Helena.” Possibly he under. 
rates the size of the circle of English readers to whom the 
fascinating pages of the brilliant American, Francis Parkman, 
are known. Kut the general knowledge of in some respects the 
most remarkable racial struggle Great Britain has ever been 
engaged in is as slight as Mr. Bradley represents it to be, 
“ Kyery schoolboy knows, or is popularly, though probably very 
erroneously, supposed to know, the details of the ‘Plains of 
Abraham,’ but I will undertake to say that there are many 
thousands of schoolmasters who have never so much as eyen 
heard of the still bloodier battle of St. Foy, fought upon the 
same ground within six months, by the same troops; while, so 
far as my experience goes, the memories of Braddock’s defeat, 
Ticonderoga, or Louisburg are much more often than not of the 
haziest description, and sometimes are barely even memories in 
quarters where such recognition would be most expected.” This 
is but true, and, therefore, believers in the old as well as in the 
new Imperialism ought to be grateful to Mr. Bradley for 
having revived the achievements of Amherst and Rogers, Laing 
and Johnson—although we are reminded rather too often that 
the last was a “backwoods baronet”—as well as of Wolfe. 
The surrender of Vaudreuil at Montreal in 1760 was quite as 
important as was the defeat of the incomparably nobler Montcalm 
on the Plains of Abraham about a year before. Mr. Bradley, who 
has an easy command of the materials he has mastered, writes as 
enthusiastic and almost as eloquent English as Macaulay. His 
account of the British warfare with the Red Indians is 
exceptionally good. It is pleasant to note that he is able to tone 
down the fawiliar picture of the unfortunate Braddock as “a 
corpulent, red-faced, blaspheming bulldog riding roughshod over 
colonial susceptibilities.” 








The Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist for 1900. Edited by 
J. Romilly Allen, F.S,A. (Bemrose and Sons. 12s.)—There are 
a number of interesting and well-illustrated articles in this 
volume That on old bed and hand warmers particularly 
attracts one’s attention at this time of year. Our ancestors 
must have been at great pains to make the elaborate erections of 
which we are here given pictures and descriptions. The Dutch 
foot-warmer of 1732 is a delightful looking piece of furniture, 
which might well be copied nowadays. 





Altdorfer. By 'T. Sturge Moore. (At the Sign of the Unicorn. 
2s, 6d.)—This is the third volume of the “ Artist’s Library,” 
edited by Mr. Laurence Binyon. There is little known about 
Altdorfer’s life, but “in 1505 he was registered a burgher of 
Matisbon, being described as ‘painter of Amberg, twenty-five 
years of age.’” His work is full of fancy and imagination, and 
some of his pictures might almost be taken for illustrations of 
German fairy tales. He was very fond of painting baby angels, 
and there is an attractive group of these little people in the 
“ Holy Family at the Fountain” in the Berlin gallery, of which 
we are given a reproduction. There are a number of illustra 
tions in the hook, of which the woodcuts are perhaps the best. 





The Earl of Rosebery, K.G. By Jane T. Stoddart (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. net.) -It is useless to protest against the 
practice of writing biographies of the living. ‘The people love 
to have it so,” and there is an end of it. We must be content if 
they are written with sufficient good taste. Anyhow, they will 
not improbably preserve facts and impressions that might other 
wise be forgotten. And it is certainly true that when a man 
lives to extreme old aga—prosit omen to the subject of the 
volume before us—the materials for a personal biography may 
become scanty. This is certainly a pleasant, readable, and 
tasteful hook, and admirably illustrated. The portraits of Lord 
Rosebery number a score. Some day he will have to havea 
chamber in the National Portrait Gallery all to himself. It 
would be inconsistent for us to go into the details of the 





biography. But perhaps the youth of Lord Rosebery is sufi- 
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knew. 


Eton, and something like an idler at Oxford. But 


are 


getting into dangerous ground. It must suffice to say that this 


is as creditable 2 hook of its kind as we have ever scen. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE 


fUnder this heading we notive such 
L 
reserved jor review wh OlAee Tories. 


WEEK. 


Book of Scottish Verse. Edited by IT’. F. Henderson. (Methuen and 
(o, Is. Gd. net.) —The earliest piece in this volume dates hack, it is 


eaid, to the death of Alexander IIT. in 1285; 


Allan Cunningham’s “ Gonnia Lady Ann,” a curiously senti- 
wental little ballad, of what we may call the sham pastoral kind. 


Here are some characteristic verses :— 


“The morning cloud is tassel’d wi’ gowd, 
Like my luve’s broidered eap ; 
An’ on the mantle which my luve wears 
Are mony a vowden urap, 






ler bonnie eebree’s : 
Cust by no earthlie hen 
Au’ the breath o’ God's atween the lips 
U' iy bonnie Lady Aun!’’ 





Ifthe earliest poem really belongs to the thirteenth ceuiury, its 


form must have been much changed, A less doubtfnl © antique 
Doubtless the most 


is James I.’s “ Chrystis Kirk of the Green.” 


important contributor is William Dunbar. There are thirteen of 
his poems, beginning with the famous “ J.ament of the Makaris,” 
with its well-known burden, “Timor Mortis conturbat me.” 
Among the other writers are Alexander Scott, Alexander Mont- 
gomerie, Allan Ramsay, Burns, Walter Scott (whose ‘ Bonnie 


Dundee” may be matched with any), and James Hoge 


DB6°* 


Some of 


the finest things, as “‘ Fair Helen of Kirkconnel,” are anonymous, 
he collection is a remarkably interesting one. The glossary is 





conveniently furnished in footnotes. 


Another anthology is 


1 icacsieititl | 
ciently remote for us to say that he was a very remarkable hoy, 
~somebody says that he was the very wisest boy that he ever 
Curiously enough, he seems to have been a student at 


: some rich local colour. 


is good; so is “The Passing of Macphail”; while “ Sydney” has 
Here is the first stanza :-- 
« And she—the crimson flowers are on her hair, 
A Southern coronet of torrid glows ; 
Her full lips murmur to the languid air 
Songs of repose.” 





The Miracles of Unbelief. By Frank Ballard, M.A. (T. and T. 
Clark. 63.)—This is a book of Christian apologetics, which 
follows in the main, with the differences due to modern methods 


| and ways of thought, the line of Paley’s great argument. 


among the latest is | 


| (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) 


| for 


Unbelief makes a greater “demand upon faith” than belief, 
for, as the author puts it, “ Christian facts being what they are, we 
are helplessly shut up to the miraculous.” We cannot follow the 
reasoning with the detailed attention which it deserves, but wa 
may express our general assent with its purpose.——Another 
volume which we must be content to notice in general terms is 
Lines of Defence of the Biblical Revelation, hy D. 8. Margoliouth 
Professor Margoliouth takes up 
the cause of conservative criticism. He pleads, for insiance, 
the unity of the Book of Isaiah. Mis 
largely founded on linguistic considerations 
not profess to be able to estimate. Far more convincing 
to the average student of the Bible is the difference 


argument is 


3.) _ 
which we do 


of spirit between the earlier and the later chapters of the 


| the conservative side, and that his book 


Flowers of the Cave, compiled and edited by Laurie Magnus, M.A., | 


and Cecil Headlam, B.A. (W. Blackwood and Sons, 5s.) 


The 


title may need some explanation, and, indeed, it is not 2 very 


happy one, for flowers do not grow in caves. 


sources, old and new, Hebrew, Greek, and Roman. 
to judge of such a collection as a whole. 


presenti. 


“Pioneers” ?) 
Ser. Sulpicius Rufus. 


’ 


Propertins's beautiful letter of ‘* Cornelia to Paullus ’ 


found than the poor work of Dr. Francis? 


\Ipers (Whitcombe 
London). ‘ Canterbury,” it 
Canterbury in New Zealand, and 


and Tombs, Christchurch, 
should be 
the volume 





men and women.” As, 


its way to 


from Canterbury 
somehow found 


— — 


= wre 


among them. 


Canterbury. 
the men who scarcely knew— 


pi neers, 
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ending of the Agricola, “Si quis piorum manibus locus.” 
feature of the volume is a French section, in which Victor Hugo 

uaturally occupies a prominent place.--—Yet another anthology | 
is The Jubilee Book of Canterbury Rhymes, edited by O. C. J. 
NZ; 

understood, 
before 
modestly asks for “a welcome only on Canterbury soil and | 
however, it las 
us, an outside opinion inay 
he welcomed. There are nine contributors to the volume. 
(. (. Bowen, one of the original “Canterbury Pilgrims,” is 
He has had a distinguished career in the Colony. 
Another is Mr. Reeves, now Avgent-General, who has had much 
to do in shaping the “labour” legislation of New Zealand. 
we think, is the surest literary touch in all thecompany. Not 
far off we should place Miss Jessie Mackay, who is a native of 
“The Grey Company,” the men “before the 


t means, then, the 
thoughts of consolation and hope that are called forth by death. 
{hese are in both prose and verse, and gathered from many 
It is not easy 
We may say, however, | 
that we have not come across any passage that we would wish 
away, though we may have thought of some that might well be 
(The tine passage of Colonel Newcome’s death is 
here; why not that by which it was probably suggested, | 
“The Death of ‘ Leather-Stocking’” in Fenimore Cooper’s 
Among the classical extracts is the letter of con- | 
solation addressed to Cicero on the death of Tullia by his friend | 
(Why “ Pyreus,” we may ask the editors, | 
who are responsible for the translation.) Next to it comes 

in Paley’s 

translation, fairly good, but not good enough for the Latin at its 

best. “In greeting, with dry cheeks your grief disguise ”’ is but | 
a poor equivalent for the pathetic “Cum venient siccis oscula | 
talle genis.” Could not some better versions of Horace have been 
We miss the noble 


A 


| snbjects are beyond our scope. 


and | 


us 


Mr. 


His, 


' eriticism of the Psalms. 


book. The writer of the later seems to stand on a different 
plane of thought. When we come to the mention of the name of 
Cyrus the Professor says that it “involves questions concerning 


» | the power of God which are searcely worth discussing because 


agreement is not likely to be arrived at.””. That God could have 
put into the mouth of a prophet of the eighth century the name 
of a great conqueror of the sixth one is not disposed either to 
affirm or deny. We can only judze of God's methods, and it 
seems to us that it has not been His method; and there is some- 
thing in the thought which seems to lower the whole idea of 
prophecy. That Professor Margoliouth is a very able reasoner on 

k will have to be weighed, 
it is scarcely necessary to say. 





Old and New Certainty of the Gospel. By Alexander Ro)inson, 
B.D. (Williamsand Norgate. 2s.6d.)—This hook is the ontcome of 
an effort to “restate” Christian truth. We cannot accept it en 
Lloe, but we have been much impressed with the breadth and the 
moderation of the views that Mr. Rohinson sets forth. Naturally 
the point at which many readers will part company with him is 
the personality of Christ. Yet we doubt whether he is further 

way from orthodoxy than those who minimise in their teaching 
the real humanity of Christ by imagining an ever-present inter- 
penetration of the human nature by the divine. But these 
That Mr. Robinson's book is full 
of helpful suggestion we feel sure. But it must be accepted and 
used with discretion. 





Bible Characters. By Alexander Whyte, D.D. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier. 3s. 6d.)—This is the fourth volume of 
Dr. Whyte’s Bible Characters. We have already expressed more 
than once our opinion about Dr Whyte’s work, and it is needless 
to repeat it. He expresses himself freely, sometimes, we cannot 
help thinking, a little rashly. But his essays are suggestive and 
interesting. 





Eug?ne Bersier’s Pulpit. By J. F. B. Tinling, B.A. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1s. 6d.)—There can be no doubt about the 
utility of this book, in which Mr. Tinling has analysed ail 
the published sermons of M. Bersier. A reader who knows the 
sermons as they were preached—and nothing finer has been 
heard for many a day froma French pulpit—may be inclined to 
erumble at these “ skeletons,” but it would be ungracious. Mr. 
‘Tinling does what he can. Let us hope that he will send not a 
few readers to the noble originals. 





The Psalms of David and the Higher Criticism. By the Rev. 
Alexander Wright. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.)— 
Mr. Wright seeks to make a via media in the matter of the 
One extreme is represented by the 
patristic interpreters, who held that even such psalms as 
“By the waters of Babylon” were of Davidie authorship, 
written, they said, prophetically. The other extreme we find 
in Professor Cheyne, who practically denies the Davidie 
authorship in toto. Jt should not be difficult to find some 
reasonable compromise. About details there will always be 
differences of opinion, but a generally acceptable scheme, with a 
certain liberty as to particulars, is quite possible, And 
such may be found, we think, in Mr. Wright’s book. The 
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general conclusion to which he comes is that there are five 
groups of Psalms of David, “ Nature Psalms” (viii., xix., xxix.) ; 
Psalms of the Outlaw” (lix., lii., lvii., vii., xxxi.); “ Psalms of 
the King, Dedication and Messianie Psalms, &c.” (xxiv., xv., Ci. 
cX,, Xviii., xvi., ex.); “Psalms of the Penitent” (li., xxxii.); 
“Psalms of the Exile King ”’ (iii., iv., xxiii.) This makes a total 
of twenty. For every one of them a strong case is made out, and 
some would certainly lose almost all their meaning unless they 





can be included in this special canon, There is Psalm ci., for | 
instance. Its place in the Psalter is certainly strange. It seems | 


out of place in Book IV. Yet what does it mean if it does not 
set forth David’s ideal of a righteous ruler ? 





Bunyan’s Country, By Albert J. Foster. (Virtue and Co. 
63.)—There is 
memory was impressed by ihe scenery and associations of 
his native country, and that he drew, it may well be almost 
unconsciously, from his own surroundings when he described 
the localities through which his pilgrims passed. But the 
writer who works owt this idea into a volume ean hardly 
escape being fanciful. The pursuit of finding analogies and 
resemblances is dangerously fascinatine. Some of Mr. Foster’s 


ingenuities would, we think, have surprised Bunyan: some, one | 


might say, would have even annoyed him. Is he likely, for 
instance, to have had the thought of the Elstowe nuns in his 
mind when he described the virgins of the House Beautiful,— 
Prudence, Discretion, Piety, and Charity? If, however, the 


reader will keep the customary granuin salis at hand he will find | 
abundance of illustrations, historical and other, an interesting 


this an interesting and even instructive hook. It is well and 
fully illustrated. 





A Book about fonafeliow. 


and Sons.)—This is a very pleasing account of one of the | 


most attractive personalities in the history of literature. Cer- 
tainly the American poets, regarded as men, present a higher 
average of moral goodness than any other nation, past or present, 
ean show. Where could one find six poets who stand on so high 
an ethical plane as Bryant, Emerson, Whittier, Longfellow, 
O, W. Holmes, and Loweil 
so popular at home. An American plébiscite of the world’s 
poets would probably give these names a place considerably 
above that which intellectually they deserve. In this volume 
there is no blind worship, but a sound and reasonable appreciation 
of merits and defects. 

The Boys’ Club. By Paul Neuman, (D. Nutt. 23. 6d.)—This 
isnot a book for us to criticise, as far as the giving of any opinion as 

on 

men who have co-operated with him, Messrs. Jenkin, Pilkington, 
and T. E.Gray. He and they speak from experience, and though 
experts differ on this and all other subjects, it is not for the ont- 
sider to judge between them. But noone can help being much 
impressed by the thoroughness with which the subject is treated. 
The general fault Neuman finds with existine institn- 
tions is the defect in the matter of intellectual effect,—* the 
educational element.” Ten ‘typical London boys’ clubs” are 
described in section 3 of the chapter on “ Existing Organisations.” 
fiere are the comments :—(1) “‘ Educational element very small” ; 
(2) no comment, but favourable impression; (8) “ E. FE. almost 


that Mr 


entirely wanting 
Bf. BE.” ; (5) “the prominenc 
able”: (G) “head-work,as usual, very little in evidence”: (7) “E. 
not very strong”’: (3) “ head-work, none” ; (9) “E. FR. very 
small’; (10) “ educational side is, even for a London club, very 
But every worker in a boys’ club shouid study this book 


eiven to head-work is quite remark- 


weak,” 
tor himself. 


We are glad to recaire the first two volumes of yet another 
edition of the “Waverley Novels” (A. and C, Black, 23, net 
per — ) The two are Haverley and Guy Mannering. Th 
issue is known as the ‘New Pocket Fdition” (it is bound 

flexible cloth, and is of moderate compass and weight). The 
twenty-five volumes are to he completed in November next. 
4nd there are peop'e who tell us that Scott is not read nowa- 


days. 


oO 


The Wrongs of didia qd. By Mis. Marcus B. Fuller 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. we take it, 
uo doubt about the facts in this matter. Child marriage and 
compulsory widowhood are the main evils of which Mrs. Fuller 
complains, and no oné least of those who regard the matter 
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trom the Western point of view, has any difference of opinion 
ibout them. But the remedy is in the last degreo uncertain. 
Christianity is that on which Mrs. Fuller relies. But when will 
India be 
Che Congress party might do much, and it does pass resolutions 
Unfortunately, the way of 


vangelised *> What can be done in the meantime 


least resistance does not lie in this 


something in the idea that John Bunyan’s , 
Ramsay, who is a teacher as well as an explorer of Nature, has 


This has done much to make them , : “ he : 
{ selections. No one can speak positively without actual trial, but 


| the editor’s views, as given in the preface, are sound and sensible. 


| Notes, by W. 4. } 
to the views and suggestions made by the writer and by the gentle- | 


”; (1) “the one thing lacking is, as usual, the | 


es 


! 
| . ° 
direction. When it claims the largest possible share in power 


and office for native races, it has the Indian public behind i; 


f | Were it actively to meddle with caste and custom, it would forfeit 


this support. The powers of Government are rigidly limited, j; 
can put down an open crime such as Suttee, but against custom it 
is powerless. Even the securing of widows’ property to them is a 
great difficulty. A nation must be governed according to the 


average of its public opinion,—or, at the hest, a littie above it 


But we are glad that Mrs. Fuller has published this book, 1; 
will do some good. 


CLAss AND ScHoor Booxs.—In the series of “Temple Primer: ” 
(J. M. Dent and o.) we have two volumes to acknowledu. 
Modern Chemistru: Theoretical, and Modern Chemistry: Syste. 
matic, by William Ramsay, D.Se. (1s. net per vol.) Professor 


given us here in two volumes a very convenient summary of his 
science and art; the history of the subject is given as well as 
its practical and theoretical aspects. With this we may 
mention The Principles of Magnetism and Electricity, by P. L, 





| Gray, B Sc., in the series of “ Methuen’s Handbooks of Scienca” 


(Methuen and Co., 3s. 6d.), and The Text-Book of Zoology, treated 
from a Biological Standpoint hy Dr. Otto Schmeil, translated 
from the German by Rudolph Rosenstock, M.A., and edited by 
J. T. Cunningham, M.A. (A. and C. Black, 3s. 64.)——In the 





“Cambridge Series forSchools and Training Colleges” (Cambridg. 


University Press) we have History of the English Language, 
by T. N. Toller, M.A. (43.), which will be found, with its 


as well as a highly useful volume.——From the same publishers 


a ‘ . | we have The weet tlantis of Francis Bacon, edited, with Intro 
By J.-H. Mollwenith. (7. Nelson | TeBshe The Hew: Atlas of Brancis Becon, Caen, Ah iia 


duction, Notes, &c., by G. C. Moore Smith (1s. 6d.) In the 
prolegomena we ae an instructive account of Bacon's aim in 
writing, with a special excursus on peculiarities in his grammar 
as distinguished from modern usage, The notes are brief, but 
they are supplemented by a glossary. A Second Latin Reader, 
By George B. Gardiner, M.A., and Andrew Gardiner, M.A. (E. 


ale 


Arnold. 1s, 6d.)—This is apparently a well-constructed book of 





We observe some conversations. If only we could get boys to 
talk in Latin' They then might get a glimpse of the fact that 
Latin has to do with actual things. A Reading-book in Irish 
History. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. (Longmans and Co.) ——The Story 
By Harriet Gassiot. Edited, with Introduction and 
ackenzie, M.A. (A.and C, Black. G1. net.) 
We have received The Clergy Directory (J. 5. Phillips, 4s. 6d.) 
This publication has now reached its thirty-first year, and appears 
at a conveniently e wae date. As far as we have been able to 
check the information supplied by personal Knowledge, we haya 
found it up-to-date. The difficulty is in the matter of resigna- 
tions. It might be well that these should be recorded in the 
same way a3 are appointments. JINo cierk can resign a benefice 
but by the Bishop’s permission and by the execution of a personal 
deed. Why shonld not these be notified? We see a case in 
which 2 a benefice resioned some months since has the samo name 
Another directory, but of much 
ly’s Direetorie, 





of Ivanhoe. 





still given as 
wsasitan pont) is The Royal Blue-book (Kel 
This is the seventy-ninth issue, or, it would be 





Company, 5s. 


E. ; more correct to say, the one huadred and fifty-eighth, it being 


Q omewhat later in the 
year. The volume contains an official, a street, and an alpha. 
betical directory. This last contains between fifteec and twenty 
thousand names. “ Better-class private residents” is the defini: 
tion of the preface; but this is not pedantically adhered to, as 


the practice to issue a second edition 


| professional addresses often are given, much, of course, to the 





general convenience. Another veteran among periodical 
volumes is Lodge’s Peerage and Baronctaye of the British Empire 
(iiurst and Blackett, 3ls. Cd.), now in its seventieth year, and too 
well known to need any special commendation. 

Bridse seems to retain, possibly to imerease, its popularity. 
Here we have another manual cf the game, Bridge Whist: its 
Whys and Wherefores, by ©. J. Melrose (L. Upcott Gill, 3s. 6d.) 
——With this we may mention Chess Lessons for Beginners, by the 
Rey. E. ©. Cunnington (Routledge and Sons, 6d.) 












Tie Visits of Elizabeth. By Elinor Glyn. (Duckworth and Ce 
a mies Elizabeth is 2 young lady of good family who pays 
viaihe to various country houses in Enuglish and to a French 
chateau, and describes the society that she meets in some art 
lessly artful letters to her mother. The impression left on the 
reader is distinctly nnpleasant. Pettiness, spite, intrigue, are 


en 


the prominent characteristics of the life; even the mauners atu 
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— 
not good. As for a syllable indicating any interest in anything 
beyond clothes and love-making, sometimes of a dubious kind, it 
isnot to be found. It may safely be said that it is impossible 
to think of the lives of these people as heing of any sort of good. 
Some of themare “smart”; noother epithet of praise is possible. 
The book is exactly suited to readers of this class. Whether 
that is to its credit or no we do not pretend to judge. 





The Twentieth Century (Francis Griffith, 2s. 6d.), if not exactly 
a “book of the week,” may be mentioned in those columns as an 
yent. It makes no profession of faith, but the writer of an 
article on “Church Reform ”—his nostrum is popular election— 
hopes that it “may do for the Liberals a 1900 what the Edin- 
burgh did for the Whigs a century ago.” Possibly to help in 
this work, four Liberals have been called into council. Mr. P. W. 
Clayden thinks that the leadership of the party should be put 
into commission; Mr. A, E. Fletcher bans all the Liberal 
Imperialists, and thinks that “ Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Sam Evans, 
aud Mr. Tim Healy are the most promising’; Mr. A. E. T. 
Newman (the writer on “Church Reform”) plumps for Mr. John 
Morley; and Mr. J. C. Haig, not to be beaten, proposes Mr. T. W. 
Russell. There is more promise in a series of articles entitled 
“A Survey of the Century,” to which Professor Maitland contri- 
butes an article on “ Law,’ and Mr, J. R. Diggle one on 
“Education”; literature is represented by an essay from Mr. 
Curning Walters on “'The Magic of John Inglesant.”” We hopo 
that No. 2 will be proof-read with more care. 





MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for January :—The Century, the Pall Mail Magazine 
St. Nicholas, the Humanitarian, the Review of Reviews, ; 
Magazine, Knowledge, the Girls Reaim, the World of Dress, 
the English Tilustrated Magazine, the Artist, the Strand 
Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, Chambers’s Journal, Temple Bar, 
Harper's Magazine, the Author, the Magazine of Art, the Exvpositor, 
the € iptain, the Geographical Journal, the Windsor Magazine, the 
School World, the Sunday Strand, the Churchman, the Bookman, 
Nature Jvotes, the Open Court, the Gentleman's Magazine, the 
Leisure Hour, the Indian Magazine, the North American Rervicw, 
the Lnglish Mechanic, the Poster, the Argosy, Lippincott’s Maga- 
sine, Cassie's Magazine, the Badminton Magazine, the Journal of 
Fducation, Cassell’s Magazine, the Expository Times, the Sunday 
Magazine, Macmilian's Magazine, the Sunday at Home, Celebrities 
of the Army, the United Service Magazine, the A ngiican Church 
Magazine, Ainslee's Magazine, Good Words, the Book-Buyer, the 
Eastern Counties Magazine, the Quiver, the Forum, the International 
Monthly, the Educaticnal Review, the Atiantic Monthly, the Uni- 

ersal Magazine, the Girl's Own Paper, the Boy's Own Paper, thi 
Uorth, Crampton’s Magazine, the Antiqguary, the Muxsey, the Canadian 
Magazine, the Wide World Mugazine, the Lady's Reaim, the Archi- 
vetural Review, the Critical Review, the Critic, the ome Counties 
Magazine, Mothers in Council, the New Century Review, the 
(ulumbia University Quarterly, the Publie School Magazine, the 
Northern Counties Magazine, the Economie Journal, the Common- 
calth, the Sewanee Review, C.L.V., the Life of a Century, Climate, 
he Engincering Times, the Genealogical Magazine, Phil Mau's 

Inxwal, the Imperial and Colonial Magazine, the Journal of 
Tivological Studies, the American Antiquarian, the Journal of the 
Royal "Colonial Institute, Vinton’s Agricultural Almanack, and Gen:s 


’ 


Scribner's 





(For Pub, 





licaiions of the Week see next page.) 








LIBERTY” SALE OF 
STOCK - TAKING stirs. JEWELLERY, TAPESTRIES, | 


CRETONNES, 
MUSLINS,. 





CASHMERES, SHAWLS, 
VELVE TEENS, FANS, 
COSTUMES, CARPETS, 

VANTLES, RUGS, 
jeae ee, 4 MILLINERY, MATTINGS, 

rally reduced prices in 

all Departments. AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

T 

LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 
O S$ LE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
_ 100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


We. & Geo. LAW. 


SALE 
MONDAY NEXT, 


nd following Days. 





a 





COPFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


| ALLIANGE ASSURANGSE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC, 


EstaBrisHEeD 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman 
: harles Edward Barnett, Esq. | Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. | Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. | Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Keneln P. Bouverie. | Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Heury Burroughes, _~ | Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
F rancis William Buxton, Es Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0.} Bi ght Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
James Fletcher, Es | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 

Si , Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


‘ AUDITORS. 
John Cator, Esq. | Jan Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | C.. Nichols, Esq., r. CA. 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Specia l Policies to cover Death Dut: ies. 





_Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, aud Brokers for the introduc- 
tion of business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Siatements of Account may be had on 


application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHEP 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,500,000. 
The Surplus at last investigation was £1,423,000. 


More than 65 per cent. of the Policies which became claims 
by death during 1899 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwith- 
standing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 
Assurances, 





LoNDON OFFICE: 17 Kina WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOATINA 


An Absolutely Pure Cocoa. 
“THE QUEEN as a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 


to her at 7.509.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the breakfast 
table.’’—Society. 

**MORNING AT THE PALACE. —It is pleasing to be able to record that, 
thanks to a good night’s rest, Her Majesty yesterday moruing felt no ill effects 
from Thursday’s exciting incidents oo P artook, as usnal, at A o'clock in the 

corning, of he or cup of cocoa. "Dail ; Chro » Mar: h loth, 18 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, B.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE eangignce PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane: 42 Minciug Lane. 


SUM INSURED IN 1899 EXCEEDED 435,000, 000. 




















HAMPTON AND SONS 


Great Close-of-the-Century 


CLEARANCE, 
THIS DAY, and untii 
Comprises 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS IN 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, FABRICS, 


AND EVERY REQUIREMENT Fon 
COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHING. 
For Full Details of these Bargains 
see Hampton and Sons’ Ihustrated 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 


26th r 


© 
e> 
+ 





Post-free on application to 


‘HAMPTON ARN 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAIL 


SONS 


ALGAR 3Q., 5.W. (Ltd.) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—~<.——_ 
Addison (D. D.), The Clergy in American Life and Letters (Macmillan) 50 
Ainslie (Douglas), John of Damascus, CY BVO ......ceeeeeesseee ees (i nicorn Press) 50 


Army from Within (The), by Author of ‘ An Absent-Minded War” (Sands) 36 
Bacheller (Irving), Eben Holden: a Tale of the North Count ry ...(Unwin) 60 
Kaker (J. H.), Education and Life, er Svo .. (Longmans) 46 
ounder (The): the Story of a Man-by his .. (W. Scott) 26 
B-yce (W. B.), Appeals to the Soul, and other Serinc ms, er Svo (Stockwe li) 26 
cairnes (W. E.), Lord Roberts 2s a Soldier in Peace ord W 
(Hodder & towshiton) 60 
Cirmichael (M.), In Tuscany, cr 8V0 .......e cc eens ae: Murray) {0 
C xpenter (G.), ‘he Syphil is of Children, cr #vo . ‘e rani ; 
Cartwright (Julia), The Painters of Florence from ‘the 15th to the lth 
Century, i RRS RU ER SER oe : a(S. Murray) 60 
Collins (G. E.), Tales of Pink and Silk, Svo (Vinton) 690 
Coutts (Burdett), The Sick and Woun a in South Afric dy cr Syo (Cassell) 16 
Davies (D.), The Wisdom of Nathan Ga 
Dickens (Mary A.), The W astrel, er 8vo ei eneaes 
hickson (W. K. L.), The Biograp hi in Ba » er8vo. 
Drury (T. W.), How We Got our Prayer- book use 8vo . 
Duckworth G. ), ANE tpitome of the Law Relating to Charter 

















.(Hutehinson) 6,0 
..(Unwin) 690 
Nisbet) 2.0 
‘arties and 
Vilson) 
cr Svo (Hor der &Svioughton) 2s 
u Doctor, Sketeh gr enreae: 








Raward (W. 2 
Fothergill (G. A. 
Sportsman, ia! paipawingbnn 
oldie (B.), ‘The Leave n of “Love, cr Sve Pavone sin eswseaeene 
Henry (1. BE. , England’s Armed Neutrality, er 8vo ..... (Your 
hiillis (N. D.), The Infiuence of Christ in Modern Life, er 8vo (2 
Hoare (B.G.), As the Wind Stirs: Poems in Many Moods, er vo ( 
Kanfmann (M.), Social Development under Chr 1 Influence 





yn the Di 










































v(J.S.), Textbook of Vertebrate 7 POOR OVS: vcvesssosccevessesses 2 
*,), Parlons Fran¢ais: 2 Convers ational iethodaf Ween *h (Black 26 
.J.), Thoughts on Belief, and other Sermons, er 8vo...(Simpkin) 36 
v (W.J.S.), The History = Ancient Gynaecology, Svo..... (eeiiiere? "6 
azie Daf L.), Pur and other Sermons, er$vo...(Siockwell) 26 
, The Ma mn Off, PIG ines ececcteornasen ...(Stockwell) 26 


ation froma the E ‘arliest Times to the 

\ e dcottnhe de eansiiaeneresos Maemillan) 15,0 
Philip (Adan), gs of Gowrie, er Svo, (Oliphant) 50 
Pond (J. B.), Bece ntricitic 2g Of Genius, BVO ........cscecerees (Chaito & Windus) 12.0 
Rhys (John), Celiic Polk I ] 





, Welsh and Manx, 2 vels. &vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) 210 
wapius, 2 vols. Svo... HL ite chins ym) ob 0 
eiz rht of his Power (Hutchinson) 60 
lder & Srough mu) 36 

since 1n14, 
é einemapn) 200 
Marshal! Bres,) 36 
.(Simpkin) 00 





ge ot son (Sir Ww. ), Discip! 
- Amand (Lf, de), Na aaa ti3 
Nt hofield (A. he Spring: of Cha racter, cr 6vo (Hor 
Seignobos ((.), ‘i Politicai History of Contemporary J 
2 vols. RVD Ssasvesasaserae eee eTTTITTT Torre 
Smith (S. P.), Chine trom WwW PERI SEO a cs ecnadaxehumecapmabees 
steel (R,), Initatic mM, ¢ sxe boi waseeenionebed 
Vhornton’ (J.), Books ing for Business Men, cr 8vo ‘ M: acmilla n) 86 
Verrall (G. H.), Bri Vol. VIIL., roy BVO scones wwoeeeah Jackson) 31,6 
Villon (A. M.), Practical Treatise on the Leather Industry, 8vo 
(Seott & Gres nwood) 210 
Warden (Florence), Morals and Millions, er 8yo eeseonth ate Ve White y 6 
Warner (R. % b Winche ter (Great Publie Sehe 90183), cr 8vo.. (Bell) 56 
Weale (W. » Ha ins Memline (Great Masters in Painting), cr Svo (Bell) 50 
Wiikinson GP) hi CE ONG: deasesnctetnsasen (Long) Gd 
Wilkins % Wilson) 36 
Williams IW. ..(Bailliére) 10.6 












































FIRST SPECTACLES 
ifvi PE Kt FECT — he fitted with extreme care—oi! ol 


> great injury to ihe eyes mnay be a 
which cannot afterwards be remedied. + 
VISION ! 


full particulars as to the Care and Preserva- 


tion of the Eyes see 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR Olt 


OUR EYES, by 
ee JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., FLR.ML.S. 
Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair, Prevents Bal dness and Seurf 
alco in a Golden Colour for Fair or Grey Hair; bottles 3 6, 7,-, 10,0. 


Post-free One Shilling, from 63 Str a, 
ROWLAN D’S ODONTO vaeauas’ Dentifrice. 
29 





Consultations free. 








London, W.C, 
Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, Sweetens the Breath ; 2,9, 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAN ‘D and SONS, 67 H: itton 1 Garden, London, 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST 


“ Their goods have the merit of excellence and cheapness.’’—Court CIRcULaR, 


Fish Napkins, 211 per dozen, 
IRISH rk r dc 












og Napkins 5 6 per dozen. 
we DAMASK “Strong, ance ihe | 
TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN. 
8 RAGG’S VEGREARLE CHARCOAL 


able Cloths, 2 ys. square, 2 0; 23 yds. Syds., 5,6. 
post-free. 46 per dozen, 
Prevents many Illnesses. old by all Chemists. 





The econ th sued and increasing s recommendation of cusp ng the medical 


+ 





profession should bea suffici 
and Analy Reports. Inv: 2 


ners, Indigestion, and all tro 





uarantee ofits purity andetticacy. See the Lance 
bien Fevers, Diarrhoea, Liver Disord ; . 
estomachand bowe absorbit 






and Keeping the system perfectly pure. No one who takes it need fear Cholera. | 


Brage’s Charcoal Biscuits, is., 2s., 4s. Tins ; Bragg’s Charcoal Powder, 
2s., 485 6s. Bottles : Bragg’ s Charcoal Lozenges, 1s. 14d. Tins; B: agg’s 
Charcoal Tablets, 1s. 14 id. Tins, the most agreeable form of this popular remedy. 








HARTERED ACCOUNTANT and PROFESSIONAL 

/ AUDITOR.—A WELL-KNOWN FIRM of CHARTERED ACCOUN- 
TANTS in the Cit y have a VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUP IL. Pr remium 
uu0 Guineas. y will be paid from end of tirst year.—Address, ‘* W. G.,’ 
cjo J. W. V icker s, General Adverti sing Offices, 5 Nicholas Lane, E. C. 








XUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
KD) BROUGH can RE COMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
RC HOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Cha 














ADY, residing i in the country, about 50 miles south of 

LONDON, WISHES to LET PART of her HOUSE with BOARD orto 

RECEIVE PAYING GUESTS. Carriage kept. Highest references given and 
eequired.—Apply, by letter, to“ L., ’ 69 Arlington Road, NW. 





BEG on. vsivensssvesnessenteness (Simpkin) 50 | 

















ee, 
EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON wre? Wouen), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, 
DEPARTMENT for PROFESSIONAL TR: AINING in TEACHING 
(Recognised by the Cambridge Syudicate), 
Head of the Department—Miss HANNAH’ ROB RTSON, B.A, 
to whom all applications should be addressed. ° 
The SESSION for 1901 OPENS on THURSDAY, January 17th. 
ine eludes full preparation for the Exarinations f for the Teachino 
1 by the Universities of London and Cambridge, held anny; ally 





er 
A Cour of Si iturday Morning Lectures for Teachers on School Hygiene w mT 
i y lvt b. 








JYEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Women) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. bs 
The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 17th. 








A Singie Course of Lectures in any subject may be attended. 
For. Pro.; us and all partie sulars xpply to the PRINCIPAL, 
U E EN’S COLLEG EB (FOR Lanprgs) 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREFT, W. ? 
(Founded 1848). 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE Se rw 
Principal—The Rev. T. W. SHARPER, M.A , CB, 





NT TERM BEGINS TU ESDAY, January 22nd, 1901. 
ee prospectus, apply to Miss CROUDACE, ts dy Resident, who will be at 
the College at nuary Mth to eater new pup 
BOARDERS are ree eived at 41 HARLEY eee LET by Miss CLARA WOOD, 
for College end School. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE SCHOOL (ron Ginis UNDER 14), 














Head-Mistress—Miss C. G. LUARD. 
The SC ‘HOOL REOPEN? MOND: AY, Janu “y 21st 
WILSON RECEIVES 4 


h ISS CARRUTHERS 
LIMITED NUMBER of GIRLS for thorough educational trainin 
1, overlooking the Downs. Tennis courts, covered badmintoy 

jen, TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 2ist.—Lalebam, 







hi mise stands hi 
‘ ; kitchen 
tetas n Road » Hasth 


s° TH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
the so NS of GENTLEMEN, 38 ICESTER STREET, S.W.—Cox. 
Mrs, SUTTON. _ ) h pre} sparation for the Publie Schools: 
ition Classe y childven uuder 8; highest reterences, 

List on app jlication.—LENT 'TE RM BE Gr NS JANUARY 7th, 


TEW COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, £5), £30, £30, £24, and a FEW EXHIBITIONS will 
be AW vAR DED at EASTER. 
2pply, HEAD-MASTER. 


Ms MACRAN MOIR'S SCHOOL for GIRLS 





















HINDHEAD. 

e SPRING TERM BEGINS on THU RSDAY, January 17th. References to 
pare ents of past and present pupils.--Prospectus on application to Miss 
MACRAE MOIR, Ling! olt, 1, Haslemere. 
ue LI NG ENDOW ED sc HOOL. | STROUD, GLOUC. 

—ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £85 a year, TWO of £20 a year, and TWO ot 
eo OFFERED for COMPETITION on JANUARY I8th, 1901,—For 
particula apply, dil AD- MAS TER. 


Hee EF OR D sc HOOL (founded 1887 A.D.)}—A PU BLIC 

















SCHOOL eg ine preparat ion tor the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 


FOURTEEN SC ga SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
» MURRAY BRAGG, The Close, 





good mod¢ 


Oxford and C seataitiee. —Address, Rev. W. 
Hereford. 








Se MARY'S RECTORY, BIRNAM, PERTHSHIRE— 
kK The Rev. F. ATKINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), late Public School Chaplain, 
married, RECEIVES TWO or THREE BOYS in his comfortable and convenent 
house, near main-line station; healthy, beautifil country. Fishing, cycling, 
erie ricke at, ke. Highest references. Terms on application, 


\/ ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
—An Unsec n First Grade Public School. Head-Master, GUY LEWIS, 
a A. sa atew Vac ancies onthe F ‘oundation. _ hor Prospectus : and Parti eu 














M 8S. ee ee FRY receives the DAUGHTERS 









of GENTLEMEN for Training and Education, assisted by Mr. Fry, M.A, 
Oxon. (who took Tirst-class Classical Honours in both Moderations and Final 
it Parisian Governess. Rodney House, Weston-super-Mare, 
uated in its own grounds, with tennis-courts, &c, 


7 ALDHE! IM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

) limited number of YOUNG LADIES to ¢ -omplete their education. 
anguages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; 

al ‘Dri dining ; bracing climate and large grounds, 












Great advautages 
University Lectures; Phy 
Highest English referenc 









QcHOOL for GEN TLEMEN’ S DAUGHTERS.—Visiting 
Professor's ; Resi dent English and Foreign Governesses. Gymnasium, ke. 
Principals: Mis A. — BER it late of Ladies’ College, Guernsey) and Miss 
NIMMO, LL A.—Log ins, 173 Cromwell Road, South Keusington. 


OURNEMOUT H. — G ORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Priucipal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 1}, 
PREPARED tor the Pubhe Schools. Resident Marte "3; Governess. Visitmy 
aoe & oy Freuch, Piano, Violin, Singing, and Drawing. House stands high 
if over! looking Sea. Good playgrown id and field for games, 


















BOGNOR, SUSSE X.—CHURCH of 
+ SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE: 
: connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees from £60 per annum. 
r DRM "BEGINS JANUARY 25th, 1901.—Apply to Miss KANDALL, 
wady Warden 
i i OH, MADCHENSCHULE OBERURSEL a. TAUNTS. 

i mber of GIRLS RECEIVED as BOARDERS by the Head- 
and is close to Homburg v.d. Hohe & 


st MICHAEL'S 
ENG ‘LAND BOAKDIN« 



















good bracing climate 
t-c 1 Res. teachers. Caref. education in all branches, incl. 
d training if des. Moderate terms; Germ. & Engl.; references.—Prosp. 
Pr: auein WwW ALTHE R, Dr.Phil. 
NGE-over-SANDS, 

HIG H-CL ASS BOARDING gpa for GIRLS. 

Indian and Colonial pupils received. 
Reasonable terms. Very He: althy. " “tea grounds, 
en —~Miss BRINDLE 


TAMMERING.—Mr. EDWARD GRIERSON'S 
SYSTEM.—An entirely New Method of Treatment by a_ perfectly 
SELF-CURED STAMMERER. Old and young successfully treated; boy 
residents received; tuition given | during treatment. —Address, 10 Bentinck 
Street, Manchester’ Square, W., or Goldington Road, Bedford, 
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EAFIELD PARK 
ges CROFTON-ON-THE-SOLENT, HANTS. 


A BESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR ENGINEERING STUDENTS; 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR ENGINEERING 
MECHANICAL, CIVIL, ELECTRICAL, AND MINIS NG; 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE; 
BOYAL SCHOOL OF MINES (SOUTH KENSINGTON) ; 
MINING SCHOOL, FREIBERG ; 
INDIAN WOODS AND FORESTS DEPARTMENTS; 
ROYAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, &c. 
ssesses a very complete and elaborate plant for the purposes of 
bak Eccostcal instruction, consisting of :—Engines (2)—-Me accion’ 
ncineering—Turners, Fitters, Carpenters, and Pattern Makers’ Workshops— 
Forze-Foundry— Dynamo Room —- Testing Machine— Drawing Oflice—Four 
Fitted Laboratories, Chemical, Electrical (2), and Physical. The entire premises 
are lit by electric light, generated by its own special plant. 


SEAFIELD stands in its own park of 80 acres, with ample accommodation for 
nes, and as the property is on the Solent boating and bathing are excellent 


Princirat—Rev. J. J. MILNE, M.A., Cantab. 
HEAD OF THE ENGINEERING SECTION— 
H. T. DAVIDGE, A.B.S.C., B.Sc., London (Honours), Whitworth 
SECRETARY AND Lonpon OFFICE— 

F. H. S. MEREWETHER, 54 Craven Strect, W.C. 

Mr. Merewether will forward a prospectus on application or answer any 

LS an a Ps Se ee eee 

Gr ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FoR WOMEN, 

With Title of L.L 

.* eg apply to the SECRE TARY, L L. A. 

St, Andrews, N.B. 


17 IMBLEDON COMMON.—HOME 

FEW GIRLS of position. ; 
London exhibitions, concerts, &c.; tennis, hockey. Summer Term sometimes 
spent abroad.—Address, Miss WIGHT, St. Katbarine’s, Lansdowne Road. 


UAKER SCHOOLS: The STRAMONGATES SCHOOLS, 
KENDAL, for BOYS and GIRLS are NOW OPEN to, and being 
patronised by, all Denominations. They are sound, long established, high- 
classschools ina lovely, healthy district.—Prospectus from WwW SESSIONS, B.se. 








Scholar, &e. 





Scheme, the University, 





tor a 
London masters ; resident foreign mistresses ; 


SCHOOL | 








4 SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES, - Miss LOU IS. 
Pi BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and (' 
tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teae hers, 1 Kindergarten Mistresses, &e 
~CENTRAL REGISTRY fc tor TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


T. EDMUND'S ; SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, §& SURREY. 
Preparat ory for the Public Schools. 
Head- anes —CYRIL MORGAN-B BROWN, M.A., and the 
Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, M.A. 
The EASTER i) ERM will BEGIN on JANU ARY 25th. 


OVER _ COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application. to. the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPION, M.A., sometime House-Mast 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


ATE .¢ OLLEGE, NEAR BATH. 
Uicad-Master, the Rev. W. YORKE FAUSSET, M.A. 

On high gro: ind, tine buildings and grounds. Chapel, symnasium, five 
carpenter's shop, swimming bath, cadet corps. parate Junior 
Classical and modern sides ; Army and Navy Clas n Scholarships . 
Army successes ; One Naval Cadetship gained direct from the School in the last 
two years. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, 

Ps rospectus, &c., from the BURSAR, 








S-courts, 
: 5 





January 18th. 
Bath College. 
UXTON, DER BY SHIRE. - ~- ~ Mr. 
PETTITT, B.A. Univ. Coll. Oxon., Math. & Nat. Sc. (Honours), Assisted by 
Mr. F. BURKE PEL, M.A. Oxon., Classical & St: aff, PREPARES BOYS for the 
PublicSchools & R.N. Braciug climate; individualattention; gymnasium; games. 
Highest refs, 30 pupils taken.—Prospectus, HEAD-MasTER, Holm Leigh, Buxton. 
| YDGATE HOUSE SCHOOL, HUNSTANTON-on-SEA. 
4 —GENTLEMEN’S SONS under 14 PREPARED for Entrance or Entranc 73) 
Scholarship Exams. at any of the Public Schools, also for the Navy. ~For all 
agen apply to the Head- Master, R. A. A. BE RESFORD, M.A., Cantab, 
TEI RM BEGINS TUESDAY, JANUARY 22n 











{ KENELM'S SCHOOL, LEWES.—BUYS Pir Aiviny | 


e forthe Public Schools. Col. B., C.B., Col. P., and others highly recon- 
mend for excellence of teaching, discipline, and sports. Healthy situation, 
exceptional care, individual attention, Scholarships gained annually since 
1:03.—Address, the Wak DEN 


S, MARY’S COLLEG E. 
Under the Provost of Lancing 
Kindergarten, School, and ag a College for Secondary Teachers. 
al—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent 
ingand science. Hockey. Boarders’ Fees £604 year.—Apnly, PRINCTPAT, 


IGH > € HO es. HERE t 
Boarders live with the Head- Mistress, Miss KRABBE 
Owing to Extension of Prewises there will bea FEW VACANCIES in JANU ARY. 
Garden and Playing- Field. 
Fees, Including Music, from £59. 


“PADDLI’ NG ¢T ON. 
and Deustone. 











Good art train- 





GU fe ib. 


— COMPETITIVE, WOOLWICH, 
SANDHURST. 


ptain E. C. HEATH, 
7 3S BOU VERIE SQUARE, FOLKESTONE. 
W ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY & PRIESTMAN. Boarding School for Girls. Extensive grounds iu 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 





| JORC HESTER. ~ SCHOOL for 
adie, Teun sEMEN.—Efiicient staff. Terms 60 ens 





DAUGHTERS of 
Public Exams. Health 
Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming. —Head- Mistress, Miss KITCA 22 


ING’S | SCHOOL, 
SHIPS.—_TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£53-£10) on JULY 3rd to 5th. 

Open t to Boys joining in SUMMER TERM, APRIL 
VY, &., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 

h, Sandhurst, the Universities, &. Large wing recently opened, 
SCHOOL (8: 713).—Head- Master, Rey. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 



















COLLEGE, 


“STEPHEN L, | 


Pus GC @L ON F 424 COLLEGE 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
Founded in 1887 under the auspices of Governors, 8, ex-Goveruors, and Agents- 
| General of the Colonies, leading Members of the Roy al Colonial Institute, &c. 
To PROVIDE YOUNG PUBLIC SCHOOLMEN and others with such train- 
| ing as would test their fitness and qualify them for Colonial life, as well as to 
} advise them in the choice of a career. 

MANY HUNDREDS of Students have since been prosperously settled in the 
Colonies and elsewhere, with whom regular communication is kept up in the 
columns of “Colonia,” the organ of the College. 

The INSTITUTION is thus of great Imperial value, helping to link together 
English-speaking peoples in all parts of the World. 

The COLLEGE is WELL KNOWN as a School of practical work, and its 
students have the advantage of living in the finest climate in England, uuder 
the best conditions for development of mind and body. 

The COLLEGE ESTATE of upwards of 2,000 acres, with its accessories of 
Dairy, Gardens, Workshops, Laboratory, &., presents a ‘continual succession of 
object- lessons. 

STUDENTS are INSTRUCTED in everything that goes to make the success- 
ful Colonist, and are thus qualified for the emergencies ‘of a settler’s life—able to 
. .old their own anywhere, and to become valuable citizens of the lands of their 

loption. —_— 


The WORK of the COLLEGE has been periodically RECOGNISED as of 


great importance by STATESMEN of the highest rank at home and in the 
Colonies, _—— 


| 
| 
| 


Full information may be had from the Director at the above address, or from 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON (the London Secretary), 8 Victoria Street, West- 
minster Abbey. 


EDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 


Head-Mistress.............. : 
Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos), 


(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; 





The School Course includes the ordinary 
um; also Natural Science with Labor 
ind Physical Exercises. 

8, £ to Oguineas a Term. 

Private omnibuses daily from Mosele ‘y aud Handsworth. 

A BOARDING HOUSE (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edg tbaston) in con- 
nection with the School. 
pectuses, &c., can be obta 
NEXT TERM 


subjects of a High School curricu- 
tory work, Drawing, Singing, Needle- 












ined from the ~_ “i. ys 
COMMENCES J wae ARY 

. GIL B E ar GRIFFITHS, Secretary. 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 










TENHE HIN DHEAD “SCHOOL FoR GIRLS (established 
in 1897 by Miss J. F. Gruner).—Principals: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certiti- 

cated ie dent of Girton College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, 

G.P.D.S.Co., aud Miss ALICE GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The 

teachi f sts mainly of U niversity women of professional standing and 
experie thoroughly mode rm; physical training and outdoor 


io 
games, Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life ; 
and gravel soil of the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by 
doctors. The boarding-lhouse, built for the Misses Gruner, stands in an acre of 
heather and pine at un elevaton of nearly 800ft., and has a sunny aspect. 
Reis. : Miss Welsh, of Girton College; Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal of Newnham 
College, Prof. Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of former pupils; and 
others.—For prospectus for the term commencing January 23rd, 1901, address 
to Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere. 


the bracing air 

















i, | YEE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
Built for & School 
sti or a SchooL 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 








Marked success 
Special Terms 


varge Pp layground ; tennis. Every home comfort and care. 

, music, painting, and University examinations. 

e daughters of naval and military officers. 

| References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.L, and mapy 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


L rIN DHEAD SCHOOL, H ASLEMERE. —Mr. EDWARD 

TURLE WISHES to ANNOUNCE that the Rev. CYRIL ANGELL, 
B.A,, Camb., HAS BECOME ASSOCIATED with him in the MANAGEMENT 
of HINDHEAD SCHOOL. ‘Trimmers Wood stands in what is probably the 
| most healthy and beautiful site in England, 800 feet above the sea among fir 
woods and upon a sandy soil. Special attention is given to the Entrance ‘and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Navy. A large 
| ericket ground adjoins the house and every attention is paid tothe ph; sical health 
ofthe boys. Reference is kindly per mitted to the parents of past or present pupils, 
| ineluding the Earl of Derby; eer e Talbot, Asst.-Comdt. R.M.C.; Dr. 
| Marshall (of the Heralds’ College), and Dr. Conan Doyle, Hindhead. Prospectus 
on application. The NEXT T ERM w rill COMMENCE on JANUARY 25rd, 1901, 


VV ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 
; Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 
Hizh School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Largo 
country house with extensive garden and playiug-field. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


Dt COLLEGE, DEAL.—Principal, J. STEBBINGS, 

A. B.Se. (Loud.). Thorough and careful preparation for commerci al 
ife; also Lond. Matric., Oxf. and Camb. Locals, &e. 
| pris Bac to learn English. Splendid climate. 
School farm. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
| XQ and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by by 
Full Staff of English ana Foreis zn Waren and Visiting Protessors. Fir 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. E seelleut 

premises, close to the sea; large playing fie 1d, riding, eye ling, tennis shoe key S48 



























Special class for toreig 
Extensive grounds (nine acres). 














RCHDEACON WILSON W ISHES to RECOMMEN 

L% a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. C oni , 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Expe rienced resident mis 
tresses ; large visiting staff. —Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


RUSSELS.—V ery healthy situation—Mdiles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDI iC ATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Ita » Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dan ee8, £30 peran common vith entrance ot 
Pupil; Personal Ret els. Prosp ectus on ap plic atiou.--52 Rue Lit vuters, Avenue Louise. 


| RINKLEA, | BOURNEMOUTH —Prin+ sipal. Miss A. D. 
SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton Coliege, Cambridge; late 
ul Mistress, Portsmouth High School). Brinklea jis a modern hous: 








ac 
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CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 


30th. Special Classes for | 


gon high ground and was specially designed for school purposes. Nu 
irls taken.—Prospectus on application. 








RickuoND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
w RICHS 10ND (YORKS 
Lducation on best modern lines. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP for Competi- 





tion in JANUARY for Girls under fifteen, 





66 rinclbl 


SPECTATOR. 


| January 12, 1901, 





; eds % EY s§ S 0 2 0" +0: chi, 





CAMBRIDGE. 


SPRING TERM COMMENC [ENCES JANUARY 1778. 
Tnquiri es should be addres sed to the BURSAB. 


CHURC aa EDUC ATE ION CORPORATION, LimITED. 

ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
b A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children 

Large grounds, tennis and fives court s, playing-fields. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. a erexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHTE 
M. SMITH (Nat ural Sciences Tripos, BE ‘amb.), assiste 1 by a hig chly qualified stati. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 

XFORD HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 

e SCHOOL COMPANY).—Boarding House Licensed by Council. Modern 
hor use ; gravel soil; certified sanitation ; electric light; five minutes from schoo! 
an: 1 close to playing-tield. Moderate Fees.—Miss TENNYSON and Miss 

BAKER (Mod. Lang. Honour Schools, | Oxto rd), Crick R Road, Oxford. 


QETTLE, YORKS SHIRE. —“ OVERDALE” “SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip. dy Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 




















(OYNTON HOUSE, FELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK— 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Efficient Staff. 
Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Health and Physical Training 
especially studied. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming.—Principal, Miss 
L. de M. CAREY, B.Se.Lond. 


{IRLS’ HOME SCHOOL, , LON DON, N., beautifully 
situated in nine acres of ground, sr av el soil. Large staff of governesses 

end visiting professors. All Exams. Music, Painting Specialities. Pupils 
from abroad received.—“* C. H.,” care of J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 


London. os aes 
~ WINIFRE D'S, BANGOR 
(Church of England Public School). 
Has: Mistress—Miss J. J. DAVIES, B.A.Lond., late Scholar of Newnham 
College, Cx ambridge ; Classical Tripos, Class 
Fees £35a year. Combined hill und seaair, Playground. "A Technical De- 
partment has been added to the School. 
Full particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 























JNASTBOURNE COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIPS. 


= 
q) President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 2lst-23rd for Classics, Mathe- 


matics, Army and Navy subjects. 
For particulars, apply, Head-Master, U1. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


W Estee ATE-ON-SEA. —Mr. P. B. ALLEN, M.A., Oxon 

(Honours in Math. and History), RECEIVESa LIMITED N UMBERof 
PUPILS for University and Arwy Eau wininations.—Fer informution, apply to 
Loudwater, W estgate- on-Sea. 


}ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level ; sandy 
2 soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Schols arship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Refevence is kindly permitted to the Head-Muasters of Winchester, Ri , 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, 
cricket- field, gravel playground, workshop, gymuastic apparatus, drill, 
swimming (during the summer), Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. EK. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Doriing. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value 
£50, £30, £20) will be awarded iv July, 1901. Examination in London and 
at Felsted begins July 16th.—Apply tor information to Rev. the HEAD- 
MAS STER, or SECRETARY, i LED SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
‘R. H. R. BROOKE. for many years Head-Master of 
i Maze Hill School I, St. Leonards, has MOVED his SCHOOL to 
HAZELHURST, FRANT, vear TUNBRIDGE WELLS, where he has 
joined Mr. C. E. ASHF ELD. Hazeihurst stunds 500 ft. above the ea, in its 
own grounds of over 50 acres, which include playing ticlds, golf lks, batuing- 
place, large covered playroor n, &c. Climate bracing, recommended by the 
medic: ul profes siou.—Pro: spectus on % appli ication. 


























FASTBOURNE. — The Rev. P. CAUDWELL | (st. 
apg Newinston) RECOMMENDS a HOME 





RS. Special advantages for music 
swimming, &c. Principals, Miss 





St Gc for GENTL EMEN'S Ss "DAL 
wal ling fockey, tennis, rid: 


DE TENA aud the Misses OVERMA} St. Hilary's, Eas tbour ‘ne, 


NV ‘OUNT “VIEW, HAMPSTE: AD, W.W. — . HOME 
As SCHOOL for GIRLS. —The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, 
Januury 22nd. Retereuce kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Professor Carey- 
Foster, Colonel Little, Mrs. Arthur Severn, Miss M. Shaw-Letevre, and others. 
—For Prospectus, ap ply to Miss HELE WE. BAY NES. 


YORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS. pies isiumn, P laving-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistres 
Headl-Mistress, Miss E. IOI RDAIN, Lady Margaret Halli, Oxtord ; House 
istry Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
270 BOULEVAR “Tal — - ATL * the Luxembourg Garden 

























nefervences ~Mrs Beusou, oy Prot essor E. Mi DEEZ» the A : 
a if Mat 1c hester, Miss Wonk , Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
a he und others 
if ) PPING H AM SC HLOOL.- nig oy _EXAMINATION will 


FAKE PLACE at Uppingham on MARCH 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1901, for 
six OPEN SCHOL ARSHIY 5S: Twoo f £70 per pein Two of £50 per aunim, 
Two of £50 per anumim, each ua ble ut the School. Candidates entertained free 
ole eh urge if ap piic: atiou be made “e y Ms uch loth, » 1901. 


SSISTANT-SECRETARY W ANTED for "confidential 
work. Y OUNG LADY, well educated, good corres poudeut, with a kuow- 
of Shorthandand Typewriting. Itis not necessary that she should have had 
s experience, but she must be intelli ‘ 
knowledge of work. Good salar i prospects. Can live 

t home or boarded in business as preferred,—Apply, by letter marked 
** Private,” aud stating particulars of experience, age, &c., to DEBENHAM 
snd FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, London, W. 


PINHE WALLACE COLLECTION. iy. CLAUDE 
PHILLIPS, the Keeper of the Wallace Gallery, is writing au important 
Ss ng of A = ou the Artistic Treasures in that G: ery. “7 he First Article, 



















xi0uUs to acquire 










Lioroug sh p 



















TLust is after Pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A., Greuze, 

Ww acon, Frag 1, appears in the JANUARY NUMBER of THE ART 
JOURNAL. I . 6d —Publi ishin fag Office : 26 Ivy Laue, London, E.C. 

FAYRUEST and MOST CONSOLING of RELIGIOUS 


BELIEVS are to _ found in THEISM. Literature seut gratis and post- 
free on ap ] r) to Secretary of Postal Mission, the THEISTIC 
CHURCH, Street, Piccadilly, W.—The Church is open for DIVINE 
SEEVICE on SUNDAYS at ll aud 7% 














oo AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER. , 
Established by Royal Chavtcr, 1512. 


For Land-o~ners, Land-ageunts, Sorcenens gia pintending Colonists te 


H.B.H. The PRIN cE of WALES, E.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace Tho DUKE of RIC HMOND and GORDON, E.G, 
CoMMITTEE OF MaraGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairmen}, 






PrRINcipaL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hou. 2ember of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of Governors, Professors, 
Practical Instructors, &e., Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, Golj 
Medals, &e., apply to the ‘PRINCIPAL. 

WEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February oth. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER. 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of ths 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for 
future Land Agenis, Farmers,! Colonists. Sir Farms, Dairy, and Workshops, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JAN, 22nd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal, 


Ux IVERSITIES, PRELIMINARY LAW, MEDICINE. 
J & OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—PUPILS PREPAR ED for above. Special 
advantages for delicate pupils. Successful, experienced, individual tuition, with 
home comfort. Four miles from sea; cricket, ‘Do: ating, &e. Holidays pupils alss 
taken.—Rev. J. F. VALLINGS, M. TS Sopley Vicarage, Winkton B.S.0, » Hants. 


ROMER.—ST. LAURENCE SCHOOL. 
Principal, Miss GRACE C. POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham College, 
Cambridge, Mod. Lang. Trip. Bracing climate, individual care. Preparation 
for examinations. Special advantages for modern languages, Tennis, hockey, 


cy cling, sw imming. —Prospectus on application. 
p 














HALET CAUDE COTE,. DIEPPE. Ae ENGLISH 

J LADY RECE EIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 

Dieppe. Couversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 

Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
irect service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


7INGS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First. 
grade Endowed School (founded 1519), Preparation for Universities, 
Army ; Navy, and Prove nal Examinations. Valuable scholarships and leaving 
exhibitions. Zecent successes in Army and Navy Entrance Examinations, 
Tees 50 and 55 guineas. —-D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
M83 ; MARIAN GREEN, |: late Head-Mistress of the High 
School, Blackburn, hes TAKEN OVE = and REORGANISED the 
WAN ER HOU es 5 ‘HOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Heraimisto 
combine a sound and Lberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached 1 house, tennis, hockey,ve. University Examination & Inspection, 
i EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 
N.W.--PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, iudivir tue 21 attention to health 
aud work of boys. eferences Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Phyziciaus, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A., Oxon. 
\HRIST ‘CHU RCH, OXE ORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
J) —Pre paratory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £30) ; sons of ¢ eutlemen ; ; Specially suited for sons of 
oficers abroad, Seven vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD 
Head-Master. 


(oLe CHESTER HOUSE, CLIFT 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examination as to P 













































Laeasede BRISTOL. 
ic Schools and Nary, 
Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A.C, DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon 

Bx OURNEMOUTH.—E.WYd eter: M PBNRU DDOCKE, 


A. I'.G. S. (Mathematie | eal 
dn mber of PL /PILS 










ii rius, 
DD TON GR ANGE, KNYVE TON “ROAD. 





















C I i N HIG ee SCHOOL 
BOARDING Ut 
2 ECIL ROAD, CLIFTLO N 
Under so coutro 
Touse-Mist Miss A. NM. RITSON. 

Boarding Fee, pave ble in alvay nce, "£21 18s, 4d. per Term. 
AYHAM HOUS SE, “SEV TEN OAKS. _ SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Only ya limited number tuken. Ad st es of home aud schoo! 

tention to health a } ‘aretul 





com ined. 

e land.—Principal, 
= i ambridg e, formerly As:istaat-Mistress m the 

ences: Bis hop of Durham, Miss H. Gladstoue, Mrs. \ 














ETTES COLI GE Fr ‘OUNDATION —ELE SCTION « of 
2 FOUNDATIONE ~The Q S YERNORS will, in March nex’, 
SELECT a certain nm AMIN ATION for the 
FOUNDATION in JUL a si eze in September. The e 
nu of Vacancies to be Bille il! prol ybea about Ter. The Candidates 
i 1 es must be 




















scent misfortuno 
ir — lren, © 


t parents who are from in 
dit ble to giv e snituble elucation to the 
ti ds ‘tor — purpos 






of age ¢ 1st 
. 15th to Mr. ‘ K C. PIT M AN, Ws §.,48C stl Street, B uate rh, Clerk to the 
nors, who will SUP} ly jorms of pede ioa, ke. Edinburgh, Jan. 3rd, 1M. 


po. INVALIDS.—A_ LIST of MEDICAL MEN jn all 








SSIDENT - PATIENTS sent 
commended. MEDICAL, Ke. 










part 3. ® 
Ltd Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.c. Teleg aphic Address, 
=< Trifor rin, London.’ Be en rs No. 185+ (Gerrard). 

DATON’ n Oe ets ah OF SCHOOL 






gives i of Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors; ab 
Scholarships obtainable; 318 pages, red eloth, ls. ; post-free, Is. 4 . 
PATON, 145 Cannon Street, London. If details of reqmremeuts 
2 >a of Prospectit swilla also be sent free. 








DVICE as to CHOICE of 
pe SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of pind and Ci Sambrids ge 
Gruduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Gusrd 
iu the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Exam 8 
xt Home or Abroad.—A St atement of Requirements should be sent 
Mauager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craver Street, No a heteak ann Ch 
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OUTH 
fe RY 


COMPANY. 


GAS 
THREE PER 
URE STOC Kk. 

PER CENT. 


METROPOLITAN 
TENDER OF £80, 
PERPETUAL DEBENT 

MINIMUM Puict Bb £94 


Lay 


CENT. 


xO 1s SEEPEY GIVEN “A it is the intention of the Direck rs of 
O1ICE by tender 4 ) Three per Cent. Perpetual Debe 
provisions of the South Metro »politan Gas ‘Act 








2cu With the 










ulars of same, with Porm of Tender, can bo obtained at this Office on 
jon t9 > the undersi; meee aud Tenders must be sent in on or before 
; 





but no Teuder will be 
eh £100 Deben- 


*) t » the highest bidders, 
an at the rate of £04 money for ca 








(By erdei | 
Offces: 7094 Old Kent Road, London, 8.E. 1 R ANK B U SH, 
December 22nd, Lv0u. Secretar, 
EV SEVERSIONS and L 1] IN TERESTS in Landed 
R or Funded Property or other Sec: ‘ities and Annuities PURCHASED « 
LOANS grantc .d thereon by the bE vr ABLE RE VERSIONARY INTE REST 





‘Joce, Waterloo Bridge, Strand 
Cawita LL, Ono, 
LITER ARY PEN 
with a 
In Book-box, price Is 


SOCTETY, Limited, 10b ami 
i Sahishedl 





“Smooth- running Pen 


is 


a 


UD “THE 






8. Id. 





T, FISHER UNWIN, Pi rnoster Banaee, Louden. 


H, SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS und PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA COLONIES, AMERICA, und ABROAD. 


A, the 
\ Monthly Catalogue of fr 





sh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 


!CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 





LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED aw 
Telegraphic Address: BookmMen, Lonvox. Codes: Unsicope and ABUL | 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. | 
Coat CTORS OF FINE BOOKS. PICTURES, Se. | 
INVITED te CALL and INSPECT My. 3, LIONEL ISAAC'S STOCK | 

des many t editions, bevuti drare bx Oks, und pict bs 

Als olectiou of prints by Vilivi ye 

] le 











A. LIONEL [Ls AAC } Hvac t, Londen, S.W. 
Pest ue) price 7 
caney's: ra) Gy AD PARNASSUM 
W itl izlish Mean 
Revised, Corrected, & Augmented byu Mem ef ibe University of Cambrid 
London: Published by the Stationrus’ Courany, Stationers’ Hall, Ludyat 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, /: 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 























































lished on January 24th, 


THE NEW 


=< LIBERAL REVIEW. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


EDITED BY 


CECIL B. HARMSWORTH and 


‘HILDEBRAND A. HARMSWORTH., 


The February issue (No. 
and contains 


+ 


1) will be pub- 


the 


foliowing articles: 
THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP. 


Russ eu, Rev. GUINNESS Rocurs, 
McCartHy, Kk. W. 
~TRUCTION OF THE CABINET. By the ] 
AND THE NEW LIBERALISM, 
hl INS OF THE WAR IN SOUTH 
CHARLES Dinke, Bart., M.P.—THE 
KIPLING. By Prot. DowpEN, LUD 
RUINS. By MAX BEERBOHM. 


AS 
D.D., 
Purks, 


mposium by G,. W. EB. 
ir EowaAarp Rossecn, 
—-THE RECON. 
AKL OF CREWE.— 
By Eb. T. Coox.— 
APRICA. By 
POETRY OF 
D.C.L—A 


FUSTIN 


RUSKIN 
MR. 
CLUB 


iN 
| 


Besides many other interesting features. It 


is, in fact, a 


HALF-CROWN REVIEW FOR ONE SHILLING, 


Editorial Office: 150 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 
Publishing Office: 33 & 31 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, a B.C, 





EDWARD STANFORD 

































- 
' 
RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COMPANY'S WULL-KNOWN COLLEt 
TIONS OF PERMANENT ALTOTYPE COPIES bez. tv announce thai, owing to the purchase of Dos. 26 and 27 
“ . . t Cock ur tsireet, &.W.. I he Londo t y il. he : joer 
THE WALKER ART GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. Auto's po Re- || yar ape ene eee y Council, he has been 
prod Pepe RNS f Mode Ar yn thi 7 tion. comp Hed to build 
exaimpl I es 
Wigley De sey He | NEW PREMISES 
t 2 hes lo , and are publis 7. ait 
{ 
rac Wabuace COL OLLECTION. (HERTF ORD HOUSE. Ant at Nos. 12, 13, and 14 LONG ACRE, W.C., 
1 Conies ¢ ni « emest uv re iw tures 1” ¢ ; Yi . 
1 ser ters man Caius borough, R Box I ; } whi il be his chi tablishment in future. Any work of 
£ragonurad, ¢ eyssonier, a nh | 27 54 
Vandyc » Wou Ive v Heyden, &e. | rraphical nature—vlz. pei lis ae lline, map-mountine 
! THE | 9 BRITISH ART (TATE | engraving, printing, and -selling—will be ther 
; iwtions of N table Pieture i ea don under one roof, and it is heped, by thus spec ve the 
x sites , oe rk, to secure greater care and attention to the oe 
; aph ical customers who have néroushy suppe nf 
A VISIT OF INSPECT Is INVITED TO | uly fitty years 
' 1 1 ; ‘i ) 1 | n Lato! depa 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. Ihe general (no 1) 1 ling and stationery depart 
ments have been h the assistant Mersrs, Hus 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.C. ee eee ay 
aeieilaiciapas ieliiasosabahadan Se lm 6 : 
Sfter necessary alteratior he fre hop cf 3} > and 2 
WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. -, After necessary alterations, the front chop of Nos. 26 and 2 
‘ ‘ ir Street, ned by Laward cl 
= nd Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels e ‘ : Bain SE PENS hale Soe ; 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For paz mena a eas ee ees 
. ! vy 22 ica ) ? PUDLIST pu 
lars, ak 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West | °°” nie , Pied ; 
Ena) “at se “ Cockspur tre ( orde ll be executed from headauart 13, and 14 Leny 
RAL os nine : ; tA ten communica d be addressed 
ae rami a es +f aes ee ee 
| tl f custemers tl and six-inch 
; 0OKS RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS § SUP-|, 4 ¥ aa ee a nia 
a ial ses or Ve > 2 } Ordn L DL rocked for salp a 
1. Ceel comp! be kept 1 t Long Acre, 
fl int | and tomers are r 1 to go. or write, there for 
1 n. | an sd. 
: ni se The telegraphic address 1: Zeitesist London th phone 
Scale Of ‘Charges for Hdvertis ements. Ay 1 ye Seon . 
—- OUTSIDE PaGE (whe . TWELVE GUINESS. nun r ~-o2s, UCTIard. 
0 Nit ca ca cavbas es 0} To old friends and customer:, 25 well as to the public generally, 
Oe 1) 9 | Edward Stanford tenders most iks for help and support 
| in the pa nd hopes, with gre conveniences and larger pre 
5 mises, d lal] l his werk, to merit and receive 
| continu 
| , RST 
EDWARD STANFORD, Geographer to the Queen, 
12, 13. and 14 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 
Sole Londen Agent for the Or dnance vey Maps. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


ON TUESDAY NEXT. 
With 163 Diagrams, medium S8vo, price Oue Guinea net. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO 


GARDEN PLANTS. 


F.R.ILS., 


staut-Secretary to the Royal Horticultural Socicty, 
o the Middlesex County Council, formerly of the 
Gardens, Kew, &e. 


THE SPECIAL FEATURES OF THIS BOOK ARE:— 


By JOHN WEATHERS, 
Horticultural 
Royal 


Late Assi 
Lecturer t 


It deals with all Garden Plants—Flowers, Ferns, Fruits, 
tables, Shrubs, rowing in the Open Air in 
the British Isles. 


and Trees—worth ¢ 


. Every species is described, and information is given as to the 


methods of cultivation and propagation, 


3. The species are arranged in their natural orders, and a full Index 
of Enelish and Latin Names is given, 
4, Practical Essays on the J oe History of Plants and on the various | 


gardening operations, illustrated where necessary, 

. A Glossary of Botanical and Gardening Terms, illustrated 
necessary 

. The Book contains 1,204 pp. medium 8vo, and the price is only 
ONE GUINEA net. 


NEW ROMANCE BY 
IN THE NAME 


A. W. MARCHMONT. 
OF A WOMAN. 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT, 
Author of “By Bight of Sword,’ ‘A Dash for a Throue,” &c. 
With 8 Illustrations by D. Murray Sinith. Crown Svo, 6s. 
LOn Euesday nevt, 


vdian. 


novel.’—Guai 
and thriliingy.’’—Hanls Ad 


AND > TAPESTRY | 


*A delizhtfully exciting 
** Exceedingly interesting 


SAMPLERS 


erliser, 





EMPROIDERIES. By Mances B. Hvis ny LL.B., Author of ‘ Java 
andits Art,” “G veck Terra Cotta Statuettes,” &e. Als so THE STITCHERY 
OF THE SAME, by Mrs. Hi AD; and PORE IGN SAMPLERS, by Mrs 
GC: ad, Tos 4 With 50 Reproductions in Colours, and 40 Tins trations 
in Mon chro me. dito, ‘I 70 Guineas net. 


*,* The Edition is strictly limited to 600 copies, 


Tia SUCCESSORS. OF DRAKE. 


Bv Junin r° ORR! rt, Author of “ Drake and the Tudor Navy,” &e. With 
+ Portraits 2 Pho to: sravures) wud 12 Maps aud Plans, Syo, ays, 















ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO, iT) | 


NOW READY 
At All the Booksellers’ and Libraries, 
STUDIES IN PEERAGE 
AND FAMILY HISTORY, 


By J. HORACE ROUND, M.A,, 
Author of “The Commune of Loudon,” “ Feudal England,” 
Demy Svo, cloth gilt, 4G-xxxi. pp., 12s. 6d. net, 


&e, 


‘THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE 


Vege- } 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


here ; 





“THE OLD DOMINION. 


- THE SICK AND 


| is seca’ suppose vd i 


FOR NORTH AMERICA. 
G. BRADLEY, Author of “Wolfe.” 


Syo, with Maps, 15s. 


By A. 
Demy I 


e heartily agree with Mr. Bradie peg there is far more rom 
ance than 





u the earl y story America... ~This historical sketch 
P seaibeade; the arrangement is good, the nartetive neve r halts , and the aceouy 
of the country and the quits te new methods of warfare there are vind uaa nl 
extremely inteligent.’’— Manche iGunrainin: 








WHERE BLACK R RULES WHITE, 
The Black Republic of Hayti. A 
By HESKETH PRICHARD. P 
Yully Wlustrated, demy Svo, 12s. t 
“A very intelligent book, and one that goes far to_ prove that there are 
indeed more things in heaveu and earth thanare dreamed of in our philosophy,” 


—Morning Pes, 








WAR AND “POLICY. By Spenser 
WILKINSON, Lis, a 

ENGLAND, _ EGYPT, AND THE tr 
SUDAN. By H. TRAILL. 12s. a 
New and Popular Novels the 

THE PUPPET SHOW. Jy Manian Bower. fy a 


THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 


By -E. 
Bcriner. 6s, Second Iupression. 


| BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. By Marr Zo 
JOHNSTON. | . 
By Mary JoOnNstTon, 65, 


2 WHITE HALE G ARDENS, WESTMINSTER, 


NOW READY, 260 pages, demy 8&vo, 1s, 6a, 











Ir. Co yu extremely valuable addition to the his of t] 

times, and i ormation and of ripe judgment, marked ally by 
erudition and * v the y to group facts, and to give them their right pro- Ir. 
portion. The illustrations are goo d,und the voluune should be widely vi ad. Inf 
—Arny and Navy Gazet! WOUNDED IN Lo 


ST. KILDA. By 


With §0 Iustrations from Sketches 
Author, 8vo, 


Norm AN ila E. 
pon ge tographs of the People, 
is. Od. et. 








Scenery, and Birds, by tl 
“Tf Mr. Heathcote really w ‘ished to keep St. Kilda as a. lappy hunting-gre vad 
ve bins oy vagy ger d sir wed he should not have written such an attr, mae 
}ook about it, and, ull, should not have pavked his book with sihuting 
ilustrations.’’- ily Cla 


EDUCATION AND LIFE: Papers and 


Add res By Jam Barer, M.A., LL.D., President of the Univers ity 
of Colo Crown Svo, 4s. 6d [Om Tuesday nei! 





WORKS BY S. J. STONE. M.A., 


Late Vie All Hallows, City of London. 


The KNIGHT of INTERCESSION, 
LAYS OF IONA, and other Poems. Crown 


EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 395. JANUARY, 1901. Svo, 6s 
oO 


or THe AMERICAN CIVIL 


ir of 


THE 


| G&Vetasguez. 
4. Exc TION AND Pouitics. 
$. Tue CORRESPONDENCE oF Cicero. 


9 Mapaue pu Derranp anv Her | 
FRrenDs. | 

SITUAIION Nn IRELAND, 

| 11, Oun Sour A¥Fnican TrovuB.es. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, ian CO. London, New York, and Bombay, 


1, Tur Causes 
Wan. 

2. LANDSCAPE: 
TIVE, AND ACTU 

°, Sopxra Donore 

$, Tec Eancr Histo 
ING. 

> Rrepsr Arrny 
CROMWCELL. 


Symporic, InaGrna- | 


AL. 





ny oF Yox-Hvnst- 


or O1 


110. ‘Tur 
IATIONS (ERT eee 





i 


} of Subse ribers) from 
' peranuum. 


le — Village Clubs supplied on Liberal hanes 


| 241 Brompton Road, 


| “ASSELDL and CO., 








SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS, M.P. 


Ltd.. J Paris, New York and Melbourne 
ain D BY ALL sseatobaniaciet LERS’ AND AT THE TOEEEES LS. 











sondon ; 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE ia 


' OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, GREAT 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS Lo 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (lor N.B—Two or Three Friends mis —— 


ekly exchange of books at the honse 
Two GUINEAS 


x 


UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTIO}, 
nud thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


ses and Monthly Lists of Looks gratis and 7 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOK 
ow off 
GREATLY ‘REDUCED PRICES. 
w Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 


A Ne 
POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 





Tha List contains Sone 
HiOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION : also NEW and SURPLUS COPTES Sop) 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALI AN, a and SPANISH BOOKS. ‘ ppl 

DOR me 
MUDIE'S LIBRARY, Limited, ,. 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET: a 
: 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON, P 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester, 
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EDNA 


LYALL’S 


New Novel, 


IN SPITE OF ALL, 


A Full-length Romantic Serial Story of the great Civil 
War, commenced in 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


of JANUARY 3rd, 1901. 


INSPITE OF ALL. By EDNA LYALL. 
IN SPITE OF ALL. By EDNA LYALL. 





IN SPITE OF ALL, 
By EDNA LYALL, 


A Full-length Romantic Story of the great Civil War, commenced 
in ‘‘The Christian World” of January 3rd, 1901. 


“In the Christian World of January Srd commences Edna Lyall’s new serial, 
entitled ‘In Spite of All,’a tale of the great Civil War. The tens of thousands 
ho religiously read ev erything that Edna Lyall writes will be charmed with 
thenew tale. Despite the large | circulation of the Christian World, such a story | 
bv such an authoress is bound to create a large demand.” —Innpe rial Newsagent. 

“The appearance of a new novel by Edna Lyall, and one ‘dealing with her 
fgvourite century—the seventeenth—will be hailed with pleasure by many 
thousands of readers. 

the most fascinating and tinished of her fourteen novels. 
great Civil War entitled ‘In Spite of All.’”’ 

The seventeenth century, as we have indicated, is the time of all others 
which Miss Bayly likes to study and describe. 





known to Miss Bayly, for her only brother is rector of a country parish there. 
A Bishop of He retord of bygone days is one of the characters of the tale.” 
—Literary World, 





The CHRISTIAN WORLD may be obtained of — Bookseller or N 
or from the Publisher 


JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Newsagent, 








Now Ready.—SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, with o4 iieionn 3 3s. net. 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 
EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS. 
An account of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Medicine, 
Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.B.C.P. 
“Weare gl lad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrated 





lectures,’ — Bookman 
‘Of curious interes =t from the point of view of m:<lical science as well as of 
‘ eal arehs gr La -—Seotsman, 
» Ext iely intere ‘sti ig. "—Glasgow Herald, 
Now ready.—With 6 Mlustrations, demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE PREVENTION OF VALVULAR DISEASE OF 
THE HEART. 


Ivy RICHARD CATON, M.D., I'.R.C.P., Honorary Physician, Liverpoe! Boy 
Infirmary, Emeritus Professor of Physiology, University College, Liverpo ig 
London: C, J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
: JANUARY, 1901. 
SODES OF THE Mon TH, 
AP; LEA FOR EFYYcIENC By Arnold White. 


Orr Navr—Its Dicurs E AND Restoratioy. By Captain Ear: Uey Wilmot »R2 
ae STRRENDERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. By H. W. Wilson (Author of * Ir | 


Y 




















Cw . 

s ANT Hony Frocpr. By Leslie Stephen. 
TH Secunss AL TRAINING OF a 35 
Is Lire AsscraANCE 4 Goop INV 
AmpRICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice : Low. 
Tae Sprrirva Derici? oF THE C HURCH Crisis. 
Tapy NeLsoN—A Vinpic ATION, | 
Tae Pouitica, TRANSFORMATIC 
GREATER Britain 


4 liller Maguire, LL.D. 
nt? "By r Harcourt Kitchin. 


id Rev. J. G. Adderley, 
iy Miss Woolward 
IN Scerhanyp. By William Wallace. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
Publisher to the India Office. 


See 











London : 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. | 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. 








FOUNDED 1848 





TVS EEE BONG sis csiscsssveseaaicesssvevciesvsceersuss £38,000,000. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
Spon matters of business, should Sot be addressed to the EDITOR but 


the PobLisuen, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, WG, 








In the Christian World this week begins what is per haps } 
It is a tale of the | 


[DUCKWORTH AND CO. 


| MR. LESLIE STEPHEN'S NEW BOOK. 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 


Demy 8vo, 3 vols., 30s, net. 


PROBLEMS OF EVOLUTION. By F. W. 


{ 

| 

| HEADLEY. With 14 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 8s. net. 

| “ An exceedingly able and suggestive book.” —Glasgow Herald. 
| 


A HISTORY OF THE BARONETAGE. By 


FRANCIS W. PIXLEY, F\S.A., Registrar of the Hon. Society of the 
Baronetage. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net 
LIMITED E DITION, on Han d-made Paper, 21s. ne 
“His work is scholarly and  valuakie. A book of Te learning in a 
f research.’ —Scotsiman. 


new ticld of 
NEW NOVELS. 
The Publishers regret they have been unable to 
keew poce with the demand jor THE VISITS 
OF ELIZABETH, oy ELINOR GLYN. 


Another Impression is 


| READY THIS DAY. 
‘THE VISITS OF ELIZ4BETH. By 


ELINOR GLYN. With Photogravure Frontispiece, crown Svo, 6s. 
** Thoroues ghly engaging. The winter has not only hit upon a new idea, but has 
| succeeded in presenting it in very original and vivid fushion. She isa remarkably 
2 Hs healtiy- uninied, ingé nue, an ‘enfant terrible’ of painful frankness and 
| equally aflicting natvet’.”—Daity News. 


‘THE | By 


VISITS ELINOR 
OF 6s. GLYN. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, 













| ELIZABETH. 


The first. scenes of ‘In Spite of | 
Ml’ (the new Christian World story) are placed in Herefordshire, a county well | 





| “The best book of its kind since the days of Hawley Smart.” —Literature, 


THE MONK WINS. 


By E. H. COOPER. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


| 

| DUCKWORTH pi CO., 5 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
| 

| 








BEST MAGAZINE TO MAKE SUNDAY A 
BRIGHT AND HAPPY DAY. 


HOME CIRCLE. 


THE 


A REAL HELP IN THE 


SUNDAY | 416 


| LARGE 


950 | 
ha | READING | 


NE 


PICTURES | PAGES. 


| FOR THE YOUNG | 


The New Volume now ready. 
Pictorial paper boards, 3s.; cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 








ug better calculated to encourage reasonable Sunday 
and nursery.”’—Tii 





ebservanee l-room ¢ 








“The diftieult p em of Su nday reading elved in ‘Sunday ’ as well as it 
‘ ipehans sre ywl —S} . 
“ood a ver.”’—~Pai Mall lL Gazette, 
; <= wt meer , we!l-illustrated, well ‘5 inted.”—Morning Post. 
|  Deservedly a favourite.”—Saturday Review. 


LEADING STRINGS. 


. THE BABY’S ANNUAL. 
| 
| 





Abundance of Pictures. New Volume 
is. 6d.; cloth extra, 2s, 6d. - 


Short Words. 
Illustrated, paper boards, 


Large Type. 
now ‘ready. 






or Building 


and CQ., Pate =, London. 


GARDNER, DARTON, 












OOKS WANTED.— Firs Ex ditions by Thackeray, 

Ainsworth, Marry at, Ger ’ $s »y, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardoe, 
Freer, BR. L. Stevens . Hai “dl by Alken, Cruik: shank, 
Leech, Phiz, Row! sou. de. 2,000 Special Wauts, post-free. Cash or 
Exchange.—B AKE 4 S GRE AT BOOKSHOP, Jc ohu Brigh t St. » Birmingha mm. 





OOKS.—H: ATCH TAR DS, 

187 Piccadilly, W.— L ibraries i 

All the Newand Standard Books, Bible: 
for Presents. Post or ler rs prom iptly exec ute a. 


Bookseell lers to the Queen, 
| ‘itted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

New choice Bindings 
sh discounts, 





ed er-Books, &e. 
Usual ca 





REY LEW EL ), ADVERT Jevee :D, OR SEN’ og EDIN THIS PAPER 


ANY 
BOOK 








H. J. GLAISHEB, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 
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**One ef the 


i MM? W™ HEINEMANN’S LIST 


A POLITICAL HISTORY 


OF CONTEMPORARY EUROPE 
SINCE 1814. 
From the French of CHARLES SEIGNOBOS. 2 vols. demy 8vo, £1 net. | 


The Standard.—** Students of contemporary history will be grateful oe this | 
importa nt work, Nothing can be better than bis description of our political 
progress from the ead of the Great War to the present day. 
Vrench political history is equally well done; the section on Germany is 
tingularly interesting.’ 


| EARL ROBERTS, K.G. 
A New Portrait in Colours. 
By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. is. net. 
— Spirited and full cf movement, Its issue just now is a happy 


MR. DOOLEY’S NEW BOOK. 


MR. DOOLEY'S PHILOSOPHY. Illustrated | SS Ore 


. Cpper, and E. W. Kemble. 1 vol., os. 6d. Second 


is best, quite in the centre of questions 











The Times 
idea.”’ 


by Wm. Nicholson, f 
a. 

The Athy nEUNL .— Dooley is here a 

of the da; 





NOVELS AND STOVE — —Six Shillings each. 
THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. By I. Zanc- 


WILL. 
Literature.—“ ‘The Mantle of Elijah’ willlive. There are few nov elists who 


could tell in so masterly a way so wide-reachiug and manifold a story.’ 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. By Frora 


ANNIE STEEL. 
The Standard. — ‘A very remarkable story, far more remarkable, indeed, than 
*On the Face he Waters.’ In her knowledge of netive India Mrs. Stecl 


shows herself to be without u rival.’”’ 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 


By GILbert PAREER. 
The Tiines.—‘‘ Not even in ‘ The & Seats of the Mighty’ does Mr. Parker suz- 


Office : ee. 





WITH THE HUNTRESS. 


MEREDITH. 


Geores M. SmiTu. 


best of the literary organs. ’— 


CONTENTS. 

The summary of | ARMY REFORM AND HOME DEFENCE. 

THE PLACE OF LATIN IN EDUCATION. BySir Freprrice Poutocs, Bar! 

TIS FORTY YEARS SINCE.—Part If. By Sir ® ‘ 

SPORTING INTERLUDES. 

ZACHARY MACAULAY AND HIS FRIENDS. 

EVOLUTION AND RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 

THE CEDAR TRADE BEFORE SOLOMON. 

REVIEWS.—MARAT.—TREASURES OF IRISH POETRY.—THE ASCEY, 
SION OY ISATAH.—THE RELIEF OF MATEKING.—FICTION, 


d other Articles 


OUR BIRTH AND PARENTAGE 


ney 


Sphere, 


| THE PILOT 


| A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND LEARNING 
Edited by 


D. C. LATHBURY, 


Januar y 12th. 


tT. E. Grant Dorr, 


end Notices. 





Obtainable at any Bookstall or Newsagent’s, price 6¢, 


SETER STREET, STRAND, W.C. 











NOTICE.—THE JANUARY NUMBER of 


THE GORNHILL MAGAZINE 
is reprinting. A SECOND IMPRESSION 
will be ready in a few days. 


CONTENTS. 
By GLrorceE ag BY ACTED cus a y 
ND Wi wg CAM F IT. “3 
By an Her M. Sta 


i, 
ATR AGEDY FROM THE TRIVIAL. 


gest sach an impression of his strevg “th as in the story which gives its title to Pe Mipa me 2 
the book.’ MORE LIGHT ON ST. HELENA. EXAMINATIONS IN FICTION, 
T Communicated by Miss Dorotuy xDREW LANG 

THE QUEEN VERSUS BILLY, and other a oH a. oy pret THe TALE OF THE GREAT 
16 = HZAY aaa ee MUTINY. I. MUNGUL PANDY, 


Stories. By oo ree UR? eae bag 
of the two best volumes of short stories Maxwext, Bart. M. 


The Sunday Special.—‘* one 
* The Lane that Had no Turning. 


published in 190 10, ‘the ot “be or ss 


THIRTEEN STORIES. By R. B. Cunyine- 


HaMr GRAHAM. Second Impression 
The Ouvtlook.—‘‘ Each of the thirteeu is stuffed full ef experience and colour 
and good talk. All who prize good reading must own themselves enchained.” 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. London: SMITH, 





Lendon : 


seas BLACKSTICK PAPERS. 
By Mrs. Ricumonp Ritcute. STAMFORD. By Unnants Sytyas 


THE MILITARY LESSONS OF THE COUNT HANNIBAL. 
WAR. By A. Coyan DorxLe. 


By the Rev. W. H. Fric ETT, LL.D 
No. 2. PROVINCIAL LETTE ERS. I. FROM 
Chaps. 1-3 Ry 
Staxter J. WerMax. = ° 


PRICE. ONE SHILLING. 





ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pase Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of C HL ORODY? NE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de- 
liberately untrue, an‘ ho regret to say it had been sworn to. —See the Tiines , July 13th, 1864, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hor. Earl] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he 
had received information to the effect ihat the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See 
Lancet, December 5list, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 

Extract. from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—‘*Is preseribed by ‘scores of orthodox prac: 

, did it not te a want and fill a place. 
















titioners. Of course it would be gulerly poy pula r 
| Dr. BROWNE'S CHLORODYN 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy iu COUGHS, nee. aSvEMAL CONSUMPTION, NE 
RALGIA, RHEUMATISM, & R ; ; 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


¢ HOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
ut the w rords “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE ” on 
Medieal Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


3 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In seth 1s. 13d., 28.0d., 48.00. | 


Ts the Certain Cure ix 

CAUTION.—None 2 

the Government Stamp. 
soLtn MANUFACTURE! 


niuine wit 
Overw ant o 


tn Se BAVEN (PORT, 2 








UNA: ike UNION BANK of 


A Song ef England in the Year Nineteen AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Incorporated 18s, 


Established 1837, 











Hundred. 
By WILLIAM GERARD. 
3s. Od. net Paid-up Capital ........000. » £1,500,000 
v5. Od. Het. Re serve Fun A SOOO 
-_--— Reserve Liability of Proprietors... ¢ 3,000,000 
<SGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, 221 CO. 
Limited. LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND | 










ou the Bank’s Branc? throughout the 


i ale Australia and New Zes 6 
; RAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixe od periods, 
terms which may be cscertained ov apyplicati 
W. E. CARPERY 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 




















| #1 Cornhill. Lo 
FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. | #1 Conshill, London, B.C. 
e 
3 | 
EPPS’S COCOA.) IRK BEC ANK 
WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. | ae BLI 
| SOUTHA MPTON BI uDGt cery oo sndon. 
INVESTED F 600, 
TWO-AND-AHALY iT. “INTERES T 


allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand 
TWO PER CENT. on CURE RENT ACCOU NTS, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
ite : aieeatie na inimam monthly ba lances, when not drawn 
ELON, OR. 
ST KEL PEN = m BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with particulars, 


post-free. 
PABIS, 1878, e FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





GULD MEDAL, 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 0 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wins. The quality 
Ww ine will be fo rund equalto 143 83 
Id at much higher 





ol ti 
Wine usually s¢ 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old iu 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
meets with trom the consta cond 
increasing number of customers 
16 procures ws in London and the 5 a0 
Provinces, gives us additional con 
fidence in submitting it to these 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dovey Boftles ov 6 Doss 
Paid to 


6 99 


pinte De? veved 
any Railway Station, including Cas 
and Bottle: 





All who know these Wines tell us thero is no 






Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them i 
value, Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16 - and 20/- a dozen and upwards. 

We regict t the in reas a spel ance a 


JAMES SMITH AND D 60, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





yHEN ‘IX FIRE OFFICE. 


19 Lombard Street, and ! of . Charing Cros 
_LOS ee ablis 





B Os 


I ‘and Prompt Settlements. 
Pall Liability. 
ec tric-Lighting Rules Supplied 
F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Inclading postage to a 


Australas sin Qn 
2s, Americ: 
Germany, ndia, 






a, ao ee ee 
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seany in 1901.1 THLE QP 


SMITH, ELDER, & 60 8 NEW BOOKS. 











JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 850, 65 


WELLINGTON’S MEN: 


SOME SOLDIER-AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 


‘Kineald’s ‘* Adventures in the Rifle Erigade”; ‘* Rifleman Harris”; 


Anton’s ‘** Military Life’; Mercer’s ‘* Waterloo.”’] 
Edited by W. H. alae M.A., LL.D., 
Author of “(How Eng land Saved Europe,” eds that Wou the En 
ae “Fights for the Teg.” &e 
h--" Mr. Fitchett roams through famous Lattle-fields, fr mn K rns 


weds to Waterlog, and presents moviz - pictures drawn poy nds 
gun or pike to take up the per.” 


r THE RANKS OF THE CLV. 


Narrat ive and Fann de Pe »rsonal Experiences with tho C LV. Batiery 
mapany) in South Africa, By ‘Driver’? ERS aKED te 
FHILDER, Cle a in the Hiouss ef Commons. With a Front 
own £¥O, © 
SE COND IMPRESSION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
Tires. —* A most enterts 1c 





Ay 










ount, of the on soldier's life 
vorth reading.” 


Altecether Mr. Childers’ be we 
Daily Telearaph.—“* A mos interesting, and at times a most picturesque 
diary.” 


MR. CONAN DOYLE’S “HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR.” 
39,000 copies printed. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
NINTH IMPRESSION.—With Mops, large crown Sve, 7s, 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
XOW READY .—New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition (the 25rd Edition). 


THE WHITE COMPANY. By A. Coyay Doyze. 
Vith $ Full-page Mlustrations, exowa Svo, 3s. 6d. 


A TREASURY oF ‘IRISH POETRY IN THE 


ENGLISH TONGUE, Edited by the Rev, STOPFORD A. BROOKE and 
.W. ROL LESTON. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
“ An auth ve und almost tinal collection.” 





eer useful and accept ible contribution to Trish literature in the 
Foglish tongue. | Great cure h as b en exercised in its preparation.” 

Iris I * Professor eosin and Mr, Rolleston have rendered a great 

servic to Iris ch literature a nd to the reading public.” 


DO MESTICITIES: a Little Book of Household 





he these. pages things to the point a are said ¢ uu almost every page. 
Mr. E. V. Lucas writes with knowledge and grace 

“A book both for men and for wome v, who will find it usefully 
ea ell us gei nuinely amusing. 






nicle, A book of Essays which oug! it to be thumbed, s ribbled 
r, aud otherwise affectionately mauled in many a family circle.’ 


LORD LILFORD (THOMAS LITTLETON, 


FOURTH BARON, F.Z.S., President of the British Ornitholo s’ Union 
a Me moir. By his SISTER. With an tetneee ‘tion by the Bisuo ope “A ONDON, 
With Portrait, 16 Full-page Illustrations, und a Facsimile Letter, large 
mm 8vo, 10s, ¢ 
.~“ We have to thank the writer of the memoir for her unpretentious 
leeply in ting work. 
Dai? | News.—‘ Numerous tine illustrations of birds, many of pan it om nthe 
waster eh ud of Thorburn, add greatly to the charm ef this most rasuut 





Nie 






CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND EN. 


eprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. By the Author of “ Pa 
Ie © Dairy.” tees 8VvO, be 
ene > wa ameless au thor (nameless, 





if not unknown) of 
1 mad 





ve, shon a8 ach it peat, if the epihet aia 1 
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‘MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE AND LET? LETTERS OF 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, 

Professcr in the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge 


With Portraits and Ilustrations, in 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net 
LR cady 6 » Tuesday 


re | WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 


Poet, Dramatist, and Man. 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


} With 9 Photogravures and 100 Illustrations in the Text, Syo, 
i 
| 21s. ne 


" F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW WORK. 
RULERS OF THE SOUTH: 


Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 
Illustrated by HENRY BROKMAN. In 2 vols. 8ro, 21s. net. 
*,* Also an Edition de Luxe limited to 150 copies, 50s. net. 


MORNING POST.--“ Mr. Crawford has set himself a great tach, and he haz 
performed it well...... Written with all Mr. Crawford’s charm of style.” 





4th Thewsaed 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 
By his Son, LEONARD HUXLEY. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 vols. Svo, 30s. net. 


8th Thousand. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By JOHN MORLEY. With Porirait, 8vo, 10s. net. ILLUSTRATED 
Eprtrion, Extra Crown 8vo, 14s. net. 














impression. By £. V. LUCAS, Small feap, 8605 Se | Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
re | 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 


A Study in Magie and Religion. 
G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. In 3 vols. Svo, 56s. ne 


SPANISH HIGHWAYS: AND. “BYWAYS. 


Ry Professor Katuarnine Lev Bates. Profusely Mlustrated, Crown $ 
ilt top, 8s. od. uet. 


%, 





PROFESSOR LANCIANI’S NEW WORK. 
THE DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT ROME: 


tech of the History of the Monuments. By Professor Rom LFS 
7 AN CIAN 1, D.C.L., LL.D. With vumerous Mlustratious, Crown 8vo, «il 
top, 8s. 6d. Handbooks of Avchwology and Antiquity 





THE ORIGINS OF ART: a Psychological 


1d Sociolozieal Inquiry. By Be ) Hr Ny Lecturer on Asthetie and 


danvant in uation ta eolaealina: Modern Literature at the University of Finland, Helsiagfors. avo, 10s. ne 

< STER 1 noteworthy book......AS ‘a psrchologi 
A LIFETIME IN SOUTH AFRICA : being the mt. a te abi 2 Bren > int A rt r notoworth ) Paper anmeenl histor of 

Ree collections of the First Premii Pr of 4 ay the Hon. Sir JOHN aun aay Cy See TCenS GOd ICSE RUSTED NOOR PR eee 
Cet ON, LK. c; “iaise , Al ntl 10 By ie re Y in = * The Colonies end ee a ee eee ida ig lta 
he Century,” &e. Large: Os. 

Sonmsiomssi cians ariinniotsontee” | |THE CHRISTIAN PROPHETS AND THE 

gh und § nding of the mos b dittic rcult of o nur e6 oii cacaee : onagy Tagen) ata ATOCALYPSE. By! inp CARU T? Cree 





SHAKESPEARE S LIFE AND 1D WORK: being 
oro Th The Di ti a ne Bib al 











% most coutideutly recommends] | 
9 at hand a thorou ghly trust- 


better managed than this 


Peres 
nitted Was ever so valuable a re 


Waterloo Place, 3.4. 





(UARDIAN.— Hh Selwyn’s hook i teresting i and my il to tho s tudent 
fihe Apocalypse. We hope all such will proeur it. The il learn much 


| THE INFLUENCE oF CHRIST IN MODERN 


=tudy ‘ he Chureh a Américan 
D. Hiei, Paster ef Elrmouth { ane Broo! 
Pp, os 


(') n& 0, crilt, t 


MACMILLAN and €O.. Limited. London, 





PE eiee > een 
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can there be 


‘There is th 
n point of narrative, and h 
liti 


* They hea 
novels could “wy ‘a $ 


Katerfelto 
Cerise L 
Sarchedon ouis® = the White Rose pj 

| Digby Grand 
Songs and Verses and | Kate Coventry ‘Tilbury Nogo _ 


Market Harborough Riding Recollections Uncle John Cocd for Nothing 


- y . }, j, e at » - he > 7 col “ , >) 
of high standing. Li order to hae pace with. the requirements of the oa Y, GR entirely NEW se) 
red paper. 
and the selec 


eeerer 9 ; oth VOLUME I VOLUME Y. 
4 FAMOUS WORK, NOW VOR THE FIRST TINE ISSUED AT A ‘MACAULAY’S ESSAYS, Historie asin ial 
MISSIONARY TRAVELS & RESEARCHES from the Rae are. 


IN SOUTH AFRICA. fuel udivg a sketch of sixteen ye ars’ residenee in <7 ried 
the Interior of Africa, aud a journey from the Cape of Good Hope to Bde. Fully illustra ire om Portraits. 
Loanda on the West Coast ; the ace across s the Cc ontinent, down the River 

Zambesi, to the Rastern Ocean. With Portrait and Full page Tlates. By VOLUME VI. 


Davip Livincstoxi, LL.D., D.C.L. s ' 4 oe 
LAVENGRO: tle Scholar, the Priest, the Gipsy 


THE NATURAL HISTORY AND GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTRIES 
VISITED DURING 'THt VOYAGE OF H.M.s. ‘BEAGLE? ROUND VOLUME VII. 
THE WORLD. by ¢ HAKL s Dar WIN, M.A., E.RS., Author of ‘Coral ; 
Reefs,” ‘*The Desceut M -¢. Containing a Bio sraphie al Intro- EMERSORN’S PROSE WORKS. The Com- 
duetion by : 

Illustrations. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ee 


‘THOM: AS ARNOLD, D.D.. some time Hend-Mast 

Resius Prolessor of Moiehy History ia the Taveraty easier.” ty GORAL REEFS, VOLCANIC ISLANDS, 

Aran So cd oteelitwesl ss nT ene \XDSOUTH AMERICAN GEOLOGY. ByCuartes Darwrs, MA. Wi 

of rnold, aud other tI (ration Cvitiea! and Historical Introductions by Professor Jouy W. Jupp, FR. 
VOLUME With Various Maps, Illustrations, and Portrait of the Author. 


TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND RIO 


NEGRO. With an Accour of 
Climate, Geolc q atur 


Russe, WALLAC uthor of “T ism, 
pelago,” Ke. Wi phi rnduactic ce Borrow. yew Introduction by Turoopore Watts- 
BSc, Port rait < e Author, and other Giesthations: | Dt srox. Lustrat sai vm Old Prints vod Portraits. 


HOW WE KEPT THE FLAG FLYING. 





li adyawnit he oe ‘ r ; 
cerned in that memor: able affair. The author 


WARD, LOCK, AND CO,S_ LIST, 


SHOSSHSSSSSOSHOHSOSOSSHSSISSHSSOSSOVOSCOOCOSS 


JUST READY. 
WARD, LOCK, & CO.’S NEW and COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION of 


(. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown Syo. cloth gilt, Ss, 6d. each Volume. 
With Tlusirations by Jonny Cuaniroy, G. P. JacomBp-Hoop. Lucy Kemp-We cu, 8. E. WALLER, and others. 


The series is well printed from type specially cast, on Dickinson's best antique paper, and neatly and hand. 


somely bound in cloth gilt, with Design by A. A. TURBAYNE. 


It does one wa world of good to read anything written by Whyte-Melville, and for youth aud the rising generation what 














« Whyte-Me ing novels.. 
ing Lite, 
‘Asa to nd us to his breezy, healthy novels. W hat pleasure the jaded mind can fiud in his manly writings! Sport and romance and lore are 


hat handle the ia better. New 

lop about Whyte- Melville’s rhyme Sy ; movement in his metre, and he dominance of an optimistic vitality. His ballads are s+ 
ics have a touch of pathos that has long made them popular.” —Iiiustrated Lon : 

i Ii is mai *vellous begets 8 -sixpeuce worth ; well printed, well bound, aa well ilustr. ait Me, CreMent K. Sworter, inthe 
v enjoyed gre opularity, and this fine library edition will no doubt secure tres ms readers in abundance. No better set of thes favourite 
ol, binding, typ ec, paper, ye pictures all being of the best.” —Nottingham Guardi¢ ss 


COMPLETE IN TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES. 
Roy’s Wife | Satanella Queen’s Maries 


Rosine and Sister = Holmby House = Ceneral Bounce 







*A bear aig 








! 
| 
| 
i 
| 
} 


The True Gross The Gladiators The Interpreter 





and Inside the Bar The Brooks of Contraband Bones and | 


Black hut Comely | Bridlemere M or 4? | Rita 





THE MINERVA LIBRARY. 


NEW SERIES. Large Crown 8vo, Art ena, Extra eam, Fully NOs Aes, 9 2s. each vol. 

ars age, this Library achieved an iminediate success, and received the war S commendation From eritics 
ies is now te poate well printed on a large. 
aNd SU) erior iia every Lay ax regards production. Volumes hitherto unattainah le, ewce pt at prohih tive prices, will be included, 
eriany af standard works will be mere carefully and judicivus | considered thai bes re. ol more ha ndsome er wre worthy library 





When first assu fed, some Tel wD Ye 








By Lorp Ma AULAY, Essavist, Politician, ard 
phical Introducti: mn by r G. T. BErrany, MA, 





VOLUME 1. 5 Seat 5 : 
col By Grorsr Borrow, Author of * The Bible in Spain,” &. With Intro’ 


JOURNAL OF RESEARCH ES iNTO ductory Notes by Toropory Watts-Duxtox. Mlustrated from Portraits. 
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A GREAT SUCCESS. FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 11,000 COPIES SOLD. 
THE BEST BOOK ON THE WAR. 
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